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LECTUEE I. 

The Beginnings of the System and its Develop- 
ment IN THE Literature of Law and Polity. 

The evidence of the science of Comparative 
Philology in relation to the Indo-European group of 
languages discloses the fact that the original Aryan 
stock was a people pre-eminently devoted to 
pastoral pursuits, but not unacquainted with agri- 
culture. It appears from the same evidence that 
the Aryan society was organised beyond doubt on 
the basis of the patriarchal family, and that it pro- 
bably comprised the larger unit of the clan as well.^ 
When, after the dispersal of the Aryans from their 
original home, one branch of them ultimately 
migrated into the land of the five rivers, they found 
the country already in occupation of alien peoples, 
some of whom, to judge by the wonderful remains 
of their civilization in the Indus valley, must have 
attained a high level of material greatness. Such an 
advanced material civilization would naturally be- 
token a relatively developed type of social and politi- 
cal organization, and even the confused and imper- 
fect picture of the aborigines in the JRgveda Samhita 
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furnishes some hints of their organisation in fortified 
villages (pwa) under the rule of Chiefs.® It is, how- 
, ever, with the institutions of the Indo-Aryans, of 
i which the oldest written account is preserved in the 
iRgveda, that we have to begin our narrative of 
Ancient Indian agrarian conditions. The Vedic 
Aryans, at the daw of their history, appear before 
us as a settled people largely devoted to agriculture, 
although the tending of domestic animals occupied 
an important place in their economy.® The unit of 
the Indo-Aryan society was the patriarchal family .■* 
Above it stood the in the sense of ‘ clan,’ and a 
number of the groups formed the whole jana or 
■‘ people.’ The grama or ‘ village ’ consisted of a 
group of families united by ties of kindred, but wliat 
place it held in the scheme of tribal divisions, and, 
in particular what relation it bore to the with 
which it was immediately connected, it is impossible 
to state with any degree of certainty.'* As regards 
the form of the village organisation, it is possible 
that some of the types of villages known to later 
times, in which the land was held in collective 
ownership by the tribe or the clan, were already in 
existence among the non-Vedic peoples.® Among the 
Indo-Aryans, however, the arable land in the 
villages, and doubtless the homestead lands as well, 
were held in individual or family ownership, while 
the grass lands were probably held in common.® In 
so far as the political organisation was concerned, 
the inhabitants of the lower Indus valley, to judge 
from the remains of their civilization, must have 
developed powerful territorial States. Among the 
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Yedic Ai’yans, as migM be expected from their situa- 
tion as settlers in the midst of a conquered popula- 
tion, monarchy was a well-established institution, 
and the Eg-Veda gives us glimpses of the king’s 
functions in peace and war.^ Originally, it seems, 
the authority of the Vedic king was completely sub- 
ordinated to that of the chiefs of the family and the 
clan, but afterwards, in the period of the later 
Saihhitas and the Brahmanas, it underwent consider- 
able development, no doubt in connection with the 
expansion of the Indo- Aryans over the rest of North- 
ern India.® A rudimentary organisation of the "Vedic 
administrative machinery is suggested by a list of 
persons called ratnins (‘ jewels ’) associated with the 
king at the royal consecration, and the title of one 
of these persons, namely the (the village 

headman), which is as old as the Eg-Veda, shows 
that the village was organised as a unit of adminis- 
tration in very early times.® 

From the above outline of the early Vedic 
society and Government, it is natural to expect that 
the Indo- Aryan king would draw from the first con- 
tributions from his subjects for his own support. 
It is possible that such contributions which are called 
by the generic term ‘ bali were at first made as 
voluntary gifts, but there can be no doubt that after- 
wards they assumed the character of regular and 
compulsory payments, and in fact became the dis- 
tinctive attribute of the relation between the king 
and his subjects. It may reasonably be inferred, 
considering how the wealth of the Vedic Aryans 
consisted of flocks and herds and of the produce of 
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their fields, that the payments by the subjects were 
made in kind. Indeed there is good reason to think 
that already at this early period the king drew his 
revenue from a certain share of the produce, although 
as yet it was undifferentiated from his contribution 
of domestic animals. Thus we have a text of the 
lAtharva Veda^^ conveying the poet’s prayer to Indra 
to portion the king ‘ in village, in horses, in kine.’ 
Another passage of the same work^® specifically fixes 
the king’s dues at jg which is much lower than 
the rate afterwards approved in the Smrtis for the 
royal grain-share. 

Prom the description of the characteristics of 
the Indo- Aryan villages given above, it might be 
conjectured that the king’s grain-share and other 
contributions were assessed more or less upon the 
individual villagers. A new type of village organi- 
sation is hinted at in several passages of the 
Taittiriya Samhita. There we are told in connection 
with the performance of certain sacrifices by a person 
desirous of 'winning a village (gramakama) how the 
gods concerned ‘ assign him creatures led by the 
noses how they ‘ present his relatives to him and 
make the folk dependent upon him,’^® and how they 
enable him to grasp the mind of his equals.^® These 
significant expressions can,only refer to the lordships 
of single villages no doubt acquired in the first 
instance by individual exertion, but afterwards 
receiving the seal of royal confirmation. Here, then, 
we have the oldest indication of the type of landlord 
villages known to later times. On the other hand, 
the endowments of land in favour of Brahmanas, 
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•whicb. became so important in later times, appear at 
this period to have been, not indeed unknown, but 
disapproved even by the priestly authors of the 
sacred works. This is shown by the story of the 
King Vi^vakarman Bhauvana, who, when about to 
give away the Earth to his priest at the Sarvamedha 
sacrifice, is reproved by the Earth herself in the 
following words : — 

“ No mortal must give me away; thou wast foolish, 
Visvaharman Bhauvana: 

She (the Earth) will sink into the midst of the water; 
Vain is this thy promise unto Ka^yapa.”!!^ 

Such is the dim outline of agrarian conditions 
that is presented by the oldest literary records of the 
Indo-Aryans, the Vedio Sarnhitas and the Brah- 
manas. Let us now turn to the notices contained in 
the Smrtis, the Epics and the Puranas as well as the 
fuller description of the Artha^astra which together 
constitute the most systematic account of the 
methods and arrangements of Ancient Indian ad- 
ministration that has come' down to us. As we have 
observed elsewhere, “ the resemblance between the 
Artha^astra material on law and polity and that of 
the Smrtis is so close that we can unhesitatingly take 
them to be the allied branches of a common system. 
The roots of this system should doubtless be traced 
to actual forms of State and bodies of law existing 
in ancient times, although it is impossible to specify 
either the period of time or the tract of country to 
which they belonged. 
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In the Smrtis and connected works the system 
of administration is described in the most general 
outline. Evidently the priestly authors of these 
works, while describing after their fashion ‘ the 
duties of the king,’ felt little or no interest in the 
details of administration. Nevertheless the main 
outlines of the picture are not difficult to distinguish. 
Territorial monarchy, which is no doubt a develop- 
ment of the tribal kingship of the Vedic period, is 
now the recognised, if not the universal, type of 
polity.^® A rudimentary form of administrative or- 
ganisation is implied by the reference to the council 
of ministers as well as various officials whose designa- 
tions and functions are not defined with sufficient 
precision.^® For the purpose of local administration 
there is a chain of officers placed in charge of units 
purporting to consist of one thousand, one hundred, 
twenty, ten and single villages. Such mathemati- 
cal divisions evidently could have little or no appli- 
cation in actual practice. On the other hand, in 
contrast with the vague and undefined charges on 
agricultural land in the Vedic Samhitas and the 
Brahmanas, the branches of land-revenue are now 
sharply differentiated from other items of taxation. 
The king’s share of the agricultural produce is called 
baJoF which is the ol d Vedic titl e of the royal contri- 
butions from the subjects as well as tribute from con- 
quered enemies. Along with this is mentioned 
^ hiranya wliich, as we have suggested elsewhere, 
means ^cash charge upon certain special classes of 
crops, Here we have the oldest reference to the 
two forms of land-revenue which, as we shall see 
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later on, are known also to the Artha^astra and may 
be traced in ancient times almost continuously from 
the G-upta period onwards, Besides the payments 
in kind and in cash by the cultivators, there are other 
charges upon the agricultural and industrial income 
of the villagers, not to mention the periodical cesses 
called ham in the Smrtis.^^ 

Of the methods of assessment of the land- 
i revenue our authorities give us little or no indication. 
To judge from the relatively undeveloped stage of 
political organisation in these works, it would seem 
-that the revenue-demand in kind was assessed ac- 
cording to the primitive method of actual Division of 
the crops at the threshing-floor (now called hdtai), 
or according to the method of Appraisement of the 
standing crops (now known as kdnhut)^ Such 
methods, while attended with the advantages of 
simplicity and elasticity, must have led to grave in- 
equalities in respect of the burden imposed' upon dif- 
ferent classes of lands, not to speak of the risk of 
entailing loss on the king’s treasury through collu- 
sion between the State officers and the cultivators. 
That the former evil was recognised thus early is 
shown by the fact that while some authorities stick 
to the uniform rate of J, others recommend 
varying rates consisting of J, | and ^ (or ^ ) 
of the produce.^ This differential scale of rates, 
which was doubtless intended to apply to different 
classes of soils or crops, evidently involved a more 
equitable principle of assessment than the rule of a 
uniform rate. All the above rates, it may be pre- 
sumed, referred to the gross produce. As regards 
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the hirai^y a or cash-charge, it was assessed at the 
remarkably low rate of according to most 
authorities,^® but the details of the assessment are 
altogether wanting. 

The rates of the land-revenue above mentioned 
relate to normal times. To these our authorities in 
common with the Artha^astra add other rates apply- 
ing to the occasions of grave emergencies of the king. 
A text of Manu, as interpreted by most of the com- 
mentators, authorises the levy of J of the produce 
in place of the usual while a milder rule men- 
tioned in the same connection permits the levy of 
I instead of the more usual i ^ Such enhance- 
ment of the normal rates during a grave crisis might 
perhaps be justified in consideration of the backw'ard 
stage of political organisation contemplated in our 
present works. Less excusable is the sweeping rule 
of the Mahabharata authorising the needy and dis- 
tressed king to seize the wealth of persons other than 
the ascetics and the Brahmanas.^®^,Jlt is easy to 
imagine the serious consequences which would follow 
from a strict enforcement of this dangerous doctrine. 

Two famous discourses upon ‘the duties of 
kings ’ V (rajadharma) in the Bamayana and the 
Mahabharata® give us glimpses into the views of our 
authorities regarding what may be called the State 
agricul tural p olicy. In the first which takes the 
form of a series of questions put by the exiled Eama 
to his affectionate brother Bharata upon statecraft, 
the conciliatory treatment of cultivators is inculcated 
in general terms. The second discourse, which is 
addressed by the sage Narada to Yudhisthira, brings 
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out some fundamental principles of agricultural 
development that are known also to the Arthasastra. 
It inculcates the advance of seeds and provisions, the 
grant of agricultural loans and the construction of 
irrigation-'W'orks . 

Let us next consider the classes of Grants or 
Assignments of land mentioned by our authorities. 
As might be expected religious endowments made by 
the kings in favour of Brahmanas occupy in these 
works an important place. Yaj. indeed lays down 
in this connection what may be called the ofi&cial 
procedure relating to the issue of royal charters for 
the donation of lands to Brahmanas.^® Such endow- 
ments, evidently, were not only revenue-free but also 
perpetual, and accompanied with the right of aliena- 
tion The class of Assignments properly so called is 
introduced to us in a passage which is common to 
the Manusamhita and the Mahabharata, and no 
doubt derived by both from the same source.^^ It 
mentions the scale of remuneration of officers in 
charge of the local administration. This may be 
shown in tabular form as follows : — 


1. Lord of ten villages ... 


2. Lord of twenty villages 

3. Lord of one hundred 

villages 

4. Lord of one thousand 

villages 


One ktda of land (i.e., 
as much land as can 
be cultivated by 
twelve oxen). 

Five kulas of land. 

One village. 

One town. 
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No such provision is made for the remuneration of 
officers of the central government, who were pre- 
sumably paid in cash. Gash payment of troops, in- 
deed, is expressly mentioned in a passage which the 
Eamayana has in co mm on with the Mahabharata.®^ 
Of other classes of Assignments such as those made 
to members of the royal family for maintenance no 
trace is found in our authorities. Evidently assign- 
ments did not play as yet an important part, and the 
State officers in general maintained direct relations 
with the cultivators. In connection with the 
service-tenures just mentioned, it remains to add 
that the very primitive method of measurement used 
therein, which is based upon the number of oxen 
required for cultivation of the land, shows the 
extreme antiquity of the institution. 

From this brief account of land-revenue condi- 
tions in the Smrtis and connected works, it is a relief 
to turn to the abundant material that is preserved in 
the Artha^astra attributed to Kautilya or Kautalya. 
As the only surviving specimen of a class of literature 
that dealt, according to its definition, specially with 
the Art of Government in the widest sense of the 
term, it gives a fuller and a more concrete descrip- 
tion of the affairs of internal administration and 
foreign policy of States than any other work in the 
whole range of Ancient Indian literature. 

The date and authorship of the Kautillya have 
formed the subject of controversy among scholars 
almost from the moment of its dramatic discovery, 
and the final solution of the problem seems to be as 
far off as ever. Happily these difficulties are not of 
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mucli importaiicp for our present purpose. As we 
have shown elsewhere, “ the wurk of Kautilya in- 
volved a compilation, or more properly a reconstruc- 
tion, of the material that had grown up in the older 
Arthasastra literature. Accordingly the description 
of the institutions of government in this work may 
be safely taken to represent the traditional system 
that was cun-ent among the schools and authors of 
the science from early times. 

The Arthasastra includes the land-revenue and 
connected charges in the class ‘ country-part ’ 
(mstra), ’ivhich itself forms a branch of a wider divi- 
sion into seven stated heads of revenue.^ Another 
item included in the same class is sl^ which may be 
roughly translated as ‘ produce of the royal farms.’® 
This latter class of lands, which is now met with in 
literature for the first time, is required to be culti- 
vated directly by the agency of the Eoyal Steward 
or, in the alternative, to be leased to tenants on the 
principle of division of crops. In this last case the 
tenants providing the capital were to receive half 
the produce, while those w'^ho simply supplied the 
manual labour received J or | of the crop. This 
method of farming has its modern parallel in the 
practice of the Zamindars of Bengal and elsewhere 
who cultivate their private lands (called nij-jote, 
khd7ndT, zirat, etc.), either by employing their own 
men, or else let them out to tenants (burgaddrs) on 
the same principle of division of crops.® 

In connection with the rules relating to the 
cultivation of the royal farms the Arthasastra has a 
difiScult and obscure passage which seems to mean 
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that when the tenants fail to cultivate the plots taken 
up by them, they should ordinarily pay the king’s 
share of the crop according to contract or customary 
rates. This is the only reference to a method of 
assessment akin to what prevailed afterwards in the 
mediaeval period and has been designated as Con- 
tract “Under it a peasant came to terms with the 
assessing officer to pay a fixed sum of money annually! 
for his holding, whatever crops he might grow . ” In 
the same context the Arthasastra refers, again for the 
first time in literature, to wjiter-rates (tidakabhaga) 

, levied apparently upon the tenants cultivating the 
I irrigated lands belonging to the royal farms.^® This 
tax, consisting doubtless of a share of the produce, 
is assessed at three distinct rates (| , J and J) 
for lands served by the State irrigation-w'orks, and at 
the uniform figure of J for State lands irrigated by 
rivers, lakes, tanks and wells. To judge from later 
analogies, it seems probable that these charges were 
levied not as a substitute for, but in addition to, the 
ordinary item of iand-revenue.®^ 

■^Of the branches of land-revenue properly so 
called, by far the most important is blidga (‘ the 
king’s share of the produce ’), which corresponds to 
the bali of the Smrtis.'*® Besides this there are the 
occasional and periodical cesses called bgli and ham 
with which may be compared the ham of the Smrtis. , 
Another charge mentioned in the Smrtis, namely, 
hiranya, is w^ell-known to the Arthasastra, though it 
is not included in its general scheme of classification, 
evidently because it was not held to be of sufficient 
importance. 
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Nothing illustrates more clearly the fullness of 
the data in the Arthasastra as compared with the 
Smrtis than the wealth of material which it furnishes 
into the details of land-revenue assessment. This 
may be gathered from the description of the functions 
of the officers severally called the samahartu, the 
sthanjkd and the ggpa in another part of the 
Arthasastra.'®^ To begin with the lowest class of 
these officers, the gopa (loosely translated as ‘ village- 
accountant ’) is required in the first instance to as- 
certain the total area of the villages (five or ten, as 
the case may be) within his jurisdiction by means of 
inspection of the village boundaries. He is also re- 
quired to ascertain the total area of the village lands 
by numbering cultivated and uncultivated fields, up- 
land and lowland soils, gardens of three distinct 
varieties, the village jungle, the homestead land, 
the sacred sites and the shrines, the embanked reser- 
voirs, the cremation-grounds as well as the sites for 
public charities, the grazing grounds and the roads. 
On the basis of the above numbering the gopa is to 
prepare various registers, such as the register of 
boundaries and village fields, the register of uncul- 
turable lands and the register of transfers, besides 
vdiich he is to keep an account of the G-overnment 
advances and remissions in respect of the villagers. 
He is also to compile what may be called census-lists 
of dwelling-houses and families under various speci- 
fied heads. Above the gopa stands the sthanika 
(‘ circle officer ’) who is required in the cryptic lan- 
guage of the Arthasastra to superintend his charge 
(namely, ‘ the fourth part of the kingdom ’) in the 
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I: ; J ' . 

same' manner as the gopa. Apparently he is expect- 
ed to prepare similar registers and census-lists for 
the larger area comprised within his jurisdiction. 
At the top of all stands the samaharta (‘ Collector- 
general ’), whose functions comprise the preparation 
of a record of revenue-free lands as well as those 
liable to military service, and above all the compila- 
tion of a virtual revenue-roll of the kingdom indicat- 
ing the Government dues payable from the villages 
under different heads. 

The above arrangements suggest some striking 
analogies with the advanced methods of Land- 
revenue Settlement in vogue in the provinces of 
British India at present. We may first point in the 
above account to the demarcation of village bound- 
aries, which still forms the necessary prelude to the 
process of Eevenue Settlement. Of equal interest is 
the reference in the above to what may be called a , 
comprehensive topographical survey of the whole 
village imolving not only the listing of the various 
classes of the village lands, but also their numbering r 
probably by numerical signs. Ighis process forms in 
the Artha^astra the basis of a record of boundaries 
and village fields, with w'hich may be compared the 
Mias7'a or ‘ field-index ’ of modern Settlements. Not 
improbably village maps were prepared then, as 
now, in connection with the field-registers. The 
Arthasastra account, moreover, refers to the classifi- 
j cation of soils not only under the broad heads of up- 
land and'iowlaiid still known to the processes of 
modern Settlements, but also those of gardens under 
three distinct heads. In this connection it may 
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be mentioned, as an example of the thoroughness of 
the arrangements concerned, that provision is made 
in the Arthasastra for inspectors being deputed to 
selected villages to check the accuracy of the returns 
under the head of area and outturn of the fields, 
and so forth. Among other points of contact be- 
tween the system of the Artha^astra and that of 
modern times may be mentioned the fact that the 
cjopa like the modern patwari was required to record 
changes in ownership through transfers, to keep the 
village accounts in respect of Government revenues 
and to prepare various statistical returns. Another 
feature reminiscent of the modern advanced methods 
is the grouping of villages by the samaharta into 
three grades, with which may be compared the 
division of villages into Assessment-circles, known 
to Settlement Officers in our own times. 

The prevailing method of land-revenue assess- 
ment in the Artha^astra may be deduced from the 
above facts. We' may take it that for the purpose 
of assessment there was a standard or average figure 
for the State share of the produce for a known unit- 
„ area, and that the actual assessment was made by 
I applying this figure to the returns supplied by the 
( gopas as just mentioned. In other words we have 
here, in contrast with the primitive' methods of the 
Smrtis and connected works, an instance of what 
may be called the me thod of M easurement at fixed 
grain-rates.^^ It is needless to state that cash assess- 
ment of the land-revenue as a whole is unknown to 
the Artha^astra as it is to the Smrtis. 
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A word may be said in the present place as 
regards the share of the produce which was fixed in 
the Arthasastra as the basis of the assessment rates. 
^The Arthasastra is well acquainted with the rate of 
| | known to the Smrtis, but there is good reason to 
•believe that it contemplated a differential scale of 
rates for different classes of soils or crops. The 
Arthasastra, again, is completely silent about the 
rate of hiranya C the cash assessment for selected 
crops ’) which, as we have seen, is fixed at 1 'in 
the Smrtis, 

The branches of land-revenue that we have 
considered so far together with their rates belong to 
the administration of the State in normal times. 
The Arthasastra, moreover, like the Smrtis provides 
for gvave emergencies of the king.’’'' Its rules under 
this head present some features of striking interest. 
In the first place the emergency tax, as it may be 
I called, is known in the Arthasastra by a distinct title 
called pranaya (‘ the gift of affection ’), with which 
may be compared the ‘ benevolences ’ of the Yorkist 
and Tudor periods of English History. Its 
purely temporary character is proved by the fact that 
it is required to be levied once and not twice. In 
so far as the pranaya upon cultivators is concerned, 
it is assessed at different rates for different classes of 
soils, the maximum rate of the Arthasastra (namely, 
J or |) being almost identical with the highest 
rate of bait in Manu (namely, J) . Another point to be 
noted in the present connection is that the 
Arthasastra recommends as a last resource what may 
be called the compulsory raising of a second crop by 
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the cultivators. At the sowing season, we are told, 
the cultivators should enter into a written agreement 
making them liable to a fine of double the value or 
the amount of the crops destroyed through their 
negligence. When the crops are ripe, they should 
be forbidden to take away the ripe and the' unripe 
crops, the pen alty for theft ran g i ng from ei ght times 
the value to dea^h. These remarkable rules not only 
carry the special jurisdiction of the king over the 
cultivators to the highest point, but they introduce 
us for the first time to the institution o f written 
documents regulating the relations bet ween the 
State and the cultivators. 

The foregoing account of the duties of the 
samaharta and his staff of officers implies individual 
assessment of the villagers for the land-revenue.^® 
Thus to return for a moment to the census-list of 
dwelling-houses prepared by the gopa, we observe 
that he is required to specify not only whether the 
houses are taxable or tax-free, but also the contribu- 
tions charged upon them severally under the heads 
of cash payment, unpaid labour, tolls and fines. 
Again, it may be noticed that the inspectors deputed 
to selected villages by the samaharta as mentioned 
above, are required to report on the dwelling-houses 
under the heads of revenue assessed and the revenue 
remissions. It therefore follows that the land- 
revenue and connected charges were assessed upon 
the individual holdings of the villagers. Another 
form of assessment, namely, the coll ect ive assess-^ 
ment of village s, is referred to in the ArtEadastra 
under the technical title' of pindakaraj^^ This 
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means, according to the commentator, the lump 
f^assessment upon the- villages, and it is evidently to 
I he distinguished from bhdga which v'as a ssessed 
upon the individual villagers. In another context'''^ 
the Arthasastra mentions the conversion of the lump 
Assessment (saml'sepa.) into individual assessment 
{viksepa) and vice versa, as well-known modes of 
fraud practised by the revenue officials upon the 
king’s treasury. Whether the collective assess- 
ment in this case was made through the village 
headmen or through farmers is a point on which the 
Arthasastra throws no light, but the probability is 
in favour of the former alternative, since the head- 
man (called, grdmalmta, gramika, grdmamukhya and 
gramasvamin) , unlike the farmer, is a well-knowm 
figure in this work. 

j Some features of the State agricultural policy 
in the Arthasastra may be gathered from its descrip- 
tion of the methods of settling a tract of country.^® 
It appears that ^tate-directed emigration already at 
this early period was w?ell understood, for we are 
told that the king should attract emigrants from 
other countries or draw away the surplus population 
of his own kingdom for the settlement of territories. 
Further, the village was evidently taken to be the in- 
variable unit of administration, for the king is 
directed to found villages consisting mostly of Sudra 
cultivators (who were no doubt the most industrious 
of their class) at intervals of one or two hrosas from 
each other. Suitable administrative centres were 
to be established around groups of 800, 400, 200 and 
10 villages. Proper provision was to be made for 
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J3 rants or Assignments of land, for We are told that 
the king’s sacrificial priest, spiritual preceptor and 
the domestic chaplain as well as the learned 
Brahmana, were to receive lands exempted from 
taxes and fines, while the superintendents, the ac- 
countants and so forth, as wWl as the gopas, the 
sthanikas and others were to receive other lands 
without the right of sale or rdortgage. /' fey far the 
most considerable share of attention is, naturally 
enough, bestowed upon the revenue-paying culti- 
vat ors With regard to these” we are told 

that pre pared fields w^ere to be given to them for one 
g enera tion,'’^ but un^pared fields were not Fo~be 
taken away from those making them fit for cultiva- •''' 
tion, while with regard to cultivators who neglected 
their plots, their fields were to be taken away from 
them and assigned to others, or else given up to be 
cultivated by village labourers and pedlars. The 
above description illustrates the tenures of different 
classes of tenants settled on lands that may be pre- 
sumed to belong to the Grown. Tt shows that while 
the tenants neglecting cultivation of their fields were 
liable to be superseded by others, those who culti- 
vated the plots prepared at Government e^’pense 
'were allowed to hold them for a period of one gene- 
ration, and those who prepared the plots at their own 
cost enjoyed the privilege of hereditary possession 
t'nereof. It may be presumed from this that here- 
ditary occup ation of holdi ngs by the cultivators was 
the g^eral rule in the settled villages. Apart 
from ensuring this very necessary provision for the 
security of the cultivators’ tenures, the account of 
the Arthasastra is important as illustrating an en- 
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lightened policy of agricultural development under 
the auspices of the State. We find that remission^ 
of the revenue together with the advances of graii^ 
cattle and cash, are enjoined to be made to the culti- 
vators on various occasions. Again the constructic^ 
of reservoirs is required to be undertaken either by 
the direct agency of the State or else with its active 
support. On the other hand, it is a significant indi- 
cation of the extreme length to which the king’s 
special jurisdiction over the cultivators could be 
pressed that he is enjoined to exercise a strict con- 
trol over their lives. Not only are the family duties 
in their case to be enforced by means of fines, but 
they are also forbidd^ to indulge in innocent re- 
creations lest there be obstruction in the cultivation 
of lands. 

Like the Smrtis th e Artha^astra is well ac- 
quainted jpi_thGrants_j,nd_As^gnments of land As 
we have just seen in connection with the rules for 
settling a tract of country, the king is required t(‘ 
grant revenue-free lands to various classes o 
Brahmanas. Such grants were accompanied with 
full right of alienation, since the grantees enjoyed, 
subject to a restriction to be presently mentioned, 
the right of selling and mortgaging their lands. In 
the same context the king is asked to give away out 
of the unculturable land soma forests to Brahmanas 
and hermitages to ascetics. Another class of grants ^ 
is referred to under the title of atithya which means I 
land granted to State officers for the purpose of pub- 1 
lie charities. “ Such grants, it may be supposed, ^ 
were of a permanent character like their counter- 
parts in Moslem Indiaj namely the indm and the 
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mu’afi. We may mention in this connection the 
grant of lands for the support of the Queen and the 
Princes, which is referred to in the Afthasastra in 
the course of its description of the items to be entered 
by the Superintendent of Accounts in his register.®^ 
We are however, left completely in the dark as re- 
gards the t enures of such grants. Turning to 
another point, we have already seen that the Artha- 
^astra requires the king to grant lands out of freshly 
colonised tracts to sundry officials. v/ Eeference is 
made to the same class of lands in the list of contents 
of the Superintendent’s register just mentioned.®^ 
Such assignments may be compared with those 
forming the remuneration of village and circle offi- 
cers in Manu. In the Artha^astra, however, they 
amount to a mere u sufructuary possessi on of the 
land, as the assignees are expressly debarred from the 
sale and mortgage of their lands.®® Another class 
of service-t enur es is mention ed in the Artha^astra 
under the title of dyudhtya which may be taken to 
mean l and held on cond ition of s uppl yi ng troops .®^ 
These 4wp' types of Assignments may be broadly 
stated to be the Ancient Indian parallels of the watan 
and the jaigk of Moslem India.®® 

On the whole it may be concluded from a con- 
sideration of the evidence that Assignments do not 
play an important part in the Artha^astra as com- 
pared with the system of direct assessment by the 
State officials. The remuneration of officers by 
means of land which has been mentioned above is of 
an exceptional character, and the Artha^astra else- 
where ®® gives a long list of persons on the royal 
establishment (including the Queen, the Princes and 
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the highest ciyil and military officers), who are 
arranged in grades according to their salaries. Ee- 
ference is made in the same connection to the cash 
payments of individnal troopers. The attitude of 
the Arthasastra with regard to Assignments is suffi- 
ciently indicated in another part of the work,®^ 
where the author recommends the king intending 
to colonize waste lands to grant cash allowances, but 
not villages. 

We may next notice some clauses of the Artha- 
^astraj^ relating to the sale of immoveable pro- 
perty (vdstu), which give us a glimpse into the 
working of the land-revenue administration at this 
period.®^ Thejiax-payers Qtarada), wo, are told, 
should sell or mortgage only to their own class, and 
the same should be done by the Brahmana owners 
of rent-free lands, otherwise they should both be 
liable to a fine. The same penalty is imposed evem 
upon a tax-payer settling in a tax-free (aharada)\ 
village. In this remarkable passage it will be seen, 
a distinction is drawn not only between the taxable 
and tax-free individuals, but also between taxable 
and tax-free villages, this last apparently referring 
to the entire villages that were granted by the kings 
in favour of temples or Brahmanas with complete 
immunity from taxation. As regards the restric- 
tion imposed upon the alienation of land in the above 
ease, it was probably caused by the policy of pre- 
venting the confusion of different classes of tenures. 
The more stringent riile penalising a tax-payer for 
simply settling in a tax-free village- has its counter- 
part in a clause of a Gupta land-grant to be men- 
tioned later on, and like the latter it was doubtless 
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intended to prevent the loss of the king’s revenue 
through collusive agreements between the privileged 
and the taxable classes. 

As a fitting sequel to the above description of 
the land-revenue system in ancient times, we may 
mention in conclusion the principal features of the 
system as described in the Sukramti which is be- 
yond doubt a work of the lat e mediaeval period. In 
contrast with the vague lists of varying rates of the 
payments in kind in earlier times, the Sukraniti ex- 
pressly mentions four^istinct rates for as many 
different kinds of soils. It is curious to observe that 
the old traditional rate of is here reserved only 
for the barren soils, while the richest soils are as- 
'sessed at J of the crop. A more important contrast 
'is presented by the fact that while the old|r autho- 
rities apparently make the gross pr oduce the b asis 
of assessment, the Sukramti ^ms to show that J 
of the net produce wa s taken to be the pro per rate of 
the land-revenue. The Sukraniti, moreover, refers 
to cash ;^?^ents of the land-revenue, but unfor- 
tunately while it specifies the amount of this tax 
(namely, 100 silver karsas), the unit of land upon 
which it is charged is left xinspecified. As regards 
the method of assessment the Sukraniti expressly 
refers in one place to the measurement of lands ac- 
cording to standard units of measure and their 
classification according to fertility. On the other 
hand, there is a unique passage which refers to the 
employment of farmers or middle-men for the pur- 
pose of collection of the land-revenue. 


LECTUEE II. 


A Histobical Account of the System in 
Northern India (First Period). 

In the preceding lecture an attempt was naade 
to describe the development of the ancient Indian 
agrarian system from its crude and imperfect forms 
in the Vedic Samhitas and the Brahmanas into tha 
more advanced types in the Smrti and specially in 
the Artha^astra literature. This description, it 
must be admitted, suffers from two great dra wb acks, 
in as much as not only are the intermedia^/ stages 
of development hidden from our eyes, but the data, 
such as they are, stand unrelated to their environ- 
ment in place and time. It will now be our endeav- 
our to trace as far as possible the historical evolution 
of the system among the different States and dynas- 
ties of Northern India down to the period of the 
Muhammadan conquest, when the ancient period of 
Indian history came to a close. A similarly com- 
prehensive survey of the history of the system in 
the Deccan and in Southern India, however desir- 
able it might be to complete our description, is for 
the present eiccluded from our consideration, prin- 
cipally because the wealth of material which it 
exhibits makes it the fit subject for an independent 
treatment. 

The oldest surviving account of social and 
political conditions in any definite part of India 
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after the early Vedic period is preserved in the Pali 
canonical literature , which with the Jataka and the 
Dhammap a da com n^ntar ies may he taken ro ughly 
to illustrate the conditions prevailing in Eastern 
India from the fifth toTthe fourth centuries before 
Christ. We learn from them how the land-revenue 
consisting of a certain share of the prhduce was a 
well-known institution in these times, and was 
signified by the same title (bali) as in the Smrtis.^ 
In actual practice the bali was liable to enhance- 
ment at the king’s discretion,^ although the tradi- 
tional I'ate of J is well-known to our authorities.® 
References are accordingly found in the Jatakas to 
the oppressive imposition of bali by the king,^ not 
to speak of the exactions and tyrannies of the tax- 
collectors (balisadhakas orniggdhalcas), whose name 
passed into a synonym for importunate demand.® 
Other references in the Jatakas illustrate the 
methods of assessment of the king’s share of the 
produce that were in vogue at this period. The 
Kama Jataka® tells the story of a Prince, who, after 
renouncing his claim to the throne in favour of his 
younger brother, goes to live with a merchant’s 
(seUhi’s) family. When the royal officers (rdja- 
kammikas) came to the village to measure the fields, 
the setthi asked the Prince to write to the king for 
remission of the bali which the latter accordingly 
granted. In this case, it will be noticed, the 
measurement of land by the State officers is imme- 
diately associated with the bali assessment. Pro- 
bably this implies the existence of a standard or 
average rate of the Grovernment demand for a known 
unit-area, which could be applied for the assess- 
4 
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ment of the individual holdings. In such a case we 
should have an exact equivalent of the method of 
assessment prevailing in Moslem India which has 
been aptly called Measurement.^ The Kurudhamma 
Jataka® shows how this method along with simpler 
ones was simultaneously in use during the period to 
which it refers. This Jataka introduces us to a 
group of eleven persons who are renowned for 
what is called ‘ Kuru righteousness.’ Out of this 
group we are here concerned only with three per- 
sons, namely, the rajjugahaka amachcha (shortened 
into rajjiika), the setthi, and the donamapaka (or 
briefly, do^ia). The flrst-named personage whose 
title literally means the rope^holding officer is des- 
cribed as measuring the field by holding one end of 
a rope tied to a stick, while the other end is held by 
the possessor of the field. Seeing a crab- 
hole at the spot where he wants to pitch 
the stick, he reflects that if he should place 
it in front, he would cause loss to the king’s 
revenue, while if he were to place it behind, he 
would cause loss to the cultivator. Here, it will be 
observed, the official measurement of land is con- 
nected, as in the preceding example, with the assess- 
ment of the land-revenue. Probably in this case, 
too, we have to conceive the existence of standardf 
rates of the land-revenue for known unit-areas./ 
Again, in the above story the setthi (merchant) is 
filled with remorse for having unwittingly taken a ; 
handful of ears of corn from his field from which the / 
king’s share has yet to be paid. This doubtless; 
points to the method of Appraisement of the stand-; 
ing crops. Lastly, in the above story the doyiamd- 
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paka, ‘ the measurer witli the drona measure,’ is 
described in the act of measuring the king’s share 
of corn (rdjahhaga) , while sitting at the door of the 
royal granary. Having hastily rushed indoors 
owing to a sudden rainfall, he is filled with doubt 
whether he has thrown the grains used as markers 
over the measured or the unmeasured heap, and he 
reflects that if he has placed the markers over the 
measured heap, he has improperly increased the 
king’s share and diminished that of the cultivator. 
This evidently points to the method of Division of 
the crop at the king’s granary. 

The Pali works also tend to show that various 
passes of Assignment of land were known at this 
time. A stock plirase used in some discourses of 
the Dig ha Nikaya® to indicate the place of residence 
of individual learned Brahmanas is mjabhoggam 
rannd dinnam mjaddyam hrahmadeyyam. This 
phrase has been explained by the famous commenta- 
tor Buddhaghosa^“ in two different senses, both of 
which agree in making the Assignment amount to 
alienation of the king’s political rights. This expla- 
nation is followed by Ehys Davids, “ who translates 
the above phrase as ‘ a royal domain granted by the 
king, a royal gift ’ (otherwise rendered as ‘ fief ’), 

‘ with power over it as if he Were the king. ’ What- 
ever that may be, the above phrase at least proves 
that endowments of villages were granted by the 
kings in favour of the Brahmanas. Eeference to 
the same, class of grants is found in other stories of 
the Jataka and Dhammapada commentaries^® men- 
tioning how the kings granted to individual 
Brahmanas the villages where they had their resi- 
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dence. Another class of Assignments is referred to 
in two stories of the Jataka commentary^^ describ- 
ing how a king of Kosala granted a village to his 
daughter as her ‘ bath-allowance ’ (otherwise 
called ‘ bath-and-powder allowance ’) while giving 
her in marriage to a king of Magadha. Here we 
have evidently to deal with a type of Assignments 
known also to the Arthasastra, namely, the Assign- 
ments made for support to the members of the king’s 
family. That such assignments carried with them 
the right of alienation is shown by another Jataka 
story^^ which mentions how a queen promised five 
choice villages to a hunter as his reward for carrying 
out her wishes. Other stories in the Jataka com- 
mentary^® refer in general terms to the grant of 
villages by kings to a wdse man, to a merchant, and 
to an official. These evidently belong to the class 
of Assignments that were granted as reward of 
merit, or as an act of favour. 

A stock phrase used in some of the Jataka 
stories^® to describe the villages assigned or proposed 
to be assigned by the kings introduces us for the 
first time to an important development of the pro- 
cedure in connection with such grants. In the 
cases in question the villages are described as 
satasahassutthanaka meaning ‘ that w’-hich pro- 
duces one hundred thousand pieces (of coins).’ The 
figure itself is purely conventional, but a careful 
consideration of the context in w^hich it occurs is 
enough to show that it corresponds to the process 
concerned with assignment which prevailed in Mos- 
lem India, and ‘has been conveniently indicated^^ by 
the term Valuation. By this is meant ‘ the estimate 
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of the probable future income from any area, re- 
quired in order to facilitate the allocation of grants 
or assignments to claimants entitled to a stated 
income.’ Historical instances of this process will 
be found later on in the records of Eastern India 
belonging to the ninth and subsequent centuries. 

In the last quarter of the 4th century B.O. | 
Northern India probably along with a considerable' 
part of the Deccan was united under the powerful 
sceptre of Chandragupta Maurya (c. 322-298 

B.C.), who overthrew the great Nanda dynasty of 
Magadha, drove back the Macedonian garrisons from 
the Punjab and Sind, and pushed his conquests. as 
far as the line of the Hindu Kush. In the reign of 
his grandson Asoka the empire reached outwardly 
the climax of its greatness, but at the same time the 
seeds of its decay were sown, and after the death 
of the great Emperor began the process of its disso- ^ 
lution. The authorities throwing light upon the 
land-revenue arrangements of the Mauryas consist 
mainly of a few fragments from the lost work of 
Megasthenes, the famous ambassador of Seleucus 
at the court of Chandragupta, and a few references 
in Asoka’ s inscriptions. Megasthenes is a faith- 
ful and accurate observer of institutions that came 
directly under his personal notice, although he 
was too prone to rash generalisations and too much 
inclined to believe in fanciful stories. His account 
of the administrative system of the Mauryas, which 
has been deservedly accorded a high weight, may 
safely be trusted to illustrate the conditions prevail- 
ing in the home provinces of the Empire with which 
he was personally acquainted. To the same region, 
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as we shall presently see, belong the references in 
the Asokan inscription with which we are here 
concerned. 

The important passage of Megasthenes bearing 
upon the Maurya land-revenue conditions occurs in 
the course of his description of the class of husband- 
men, that forms the second of his group of seven 
Indian castes.^ Till very recently the two chief 
versions in which this account has been preserved, 
those of Diodorus and Strabo, were held to be 
mutually contradictory, in as much as while the 
former was alleged to state that the husbandmen paid 
beside the ‘ land-tribute ’ a fourln part of the pro- 
duce of the soil, the latter was held to state that the 
cultivators tilled the land on condition of receiving 
one-fourth of the produce. This difficulty has now 
been cleared up by the illuminating researches of a 
German scholar,^® who has shown the Greek text 
formerly translated as ‘ beside the land tribute ’ to 
mean • in the absence of special arrangement.’ As 
thus explained, Megasthenes ’s statement resolves 
itself into the following points 

(1) According to one version, the tax paid by 

the cultivators to the royal treasury 
amounted' to one-fourth of the produce 
m the absence of special arrange- 
ments, 

(2) According to another version, the culti- 

vators received from the king one- 
fourth of the produce as their wages. 
Both these classes of cultivators, it will be 
remembered, have their counterparts in the 
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Artha^astra, the former corresponding to the cnlti- 
vators employed on the royal farms by the Eoyal 
Steward (sUadhyahsa) and the latter corresponding 
to the revenue-paying (karada) cultivators. It is 
permissible to conclude that both classes of cultiva- 
tors were included in Megasthenes’s original account, 
while each of the later writers who transmitted his 
description mentioned only one class to the exclusion 
of the other. If we take the account of the Greek 
ambassador to apply mainly to the central regions of 
the Maurya Empire with which he was doubtless 
principally acquainted, it would follow that within 
this tract of country the royal farms had become al- 
most as important a source of the king’s receipts 
from land as the revenue-paying lands. When, 
further, the share of the crop received by the culti- 
vators on the royal farms is given by Megasthenes 
as one-fourth in place of the Arthasastra rate of 
one-half as w'ell as one-fourth or one-fifth, this may 
be taken to indicate that the tenants were employed, 
as a rule, on the terms more advantageous to the 
State in the Maurya period. In so far as the revenue- 
laying cultivators are concerned, the rate of the 
revenue-demand, it will be observed, is fixed at one- 
fourth which is precisely the rate prescribed by Manu 
and Kautilya for grave emergencies of the State. In- 
direct evidence of the enhanced rate of the Maurya 
land-revenue is furnished by the Eummindei pillar 
inscription of Asoka implying the king’s reduction 
of hhdga to the rate of | to be a very great concession. 
The same inscription also testifies to the fact that the 
agricultural cess called hali as in the Artha'^astra was 
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in use along with the payment in kind (bhdga). It 
may be surmised that this high rate of the land- 
reYenue demand, if not a legacy of the preceding 
period, was immediately connected with the im- 
mense developmenu of the administrative machinery 
under Chandragupta Maury a, while it doubtless con- 
tributed along with other causes to the eventual 
downfall of the Maurya Empire. 

Of the method of assessment of the land-revenue 
in the Maurya period M''e have a hint in another 
extract from the account of Megasthenes.^“ Des- 
cribing a class of officers called the agoranomi 
(generally but incorrectly translated as ‘ officers in 
charge of markets ’)> Megasthenes, according to 
Strabo’s version, wrote as follows 

“ Some superintend the rivers, measure 
the land as is done in Egypt, and inspect 
the sluices, by which water is let out 
from the main channels into their 
branches.” 

In so far as the phrase ‘ as is done in Egypt ’ 
is concerned, its purport is explained in another ex- 
ti-act from Strabo’s work, which runs as follows : — 

‘ ‘ This exact and minute subdivi sion is neces- 
sitated by the constant disturbance of 
boundaries caused by the Nile in its in- 
undation in which it adds (to some) and 
takes away (from others), alters shapes 
and destroys the other signs by which 
the property of one can be distinguished 
from that of another, so that it (the 
land) is to be remeasured repeatedly.” 
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Here we have conclusive evidence of an official 
arrangement for measurement of alluvial lands 
evidently for the purpose of assessment. Probably a 
similar arrangement was in use vath respect to other 
agricultural lands as well. This would lead us to 
expect that the method of assessment mentioned in 
the Artha^astra and the Jataka stories to which we 
have applied the convenient title of Measurement 
was used under the Maury as as well. 

In the above-mentioned version of Diodorus it 
will be noticed that the class of husbandmen is stated 
as paying revenue (‘ land-tribute ’) to the king. 
The version of Arrian gives the same account, since 
he describes the class of cultivators as paying 
‘ tribute ’ to the king and the independent cities-^ 
These statements which are expressed in very general 
terms need not be taken literally to mean that Assign- 
ments were altogether unknown, for we have refer- 
ence to them in the immediately preceding period. 
But we may safely conclude that direct assessment of | 
the cultivators by the State officials was the prevail- f- 
ing rule in Maurya times. That the Assignments to i 
troopers or military officers at any rate were un- 
known at this period may be concluded from Megas- 
thenes’s testimony relating to the payment of cash 
salaries by the State to all branches of the army.^ 

Finally we may mention a reference in an ins- 
cription of the second century A.O., which gives us 
a glimpse into the agricultural policy of the Maurya 
Empire. The Glirnar rock inscription of the Satrap 
Eudradaman (dated c. 150 A.C.P® stales how the 
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Sudarsana lake (‘ the Lake Beautiful ") was con- 
structed by the g'overnor of Ghandragupta Maurya 
and was subsequently restored by the g'ovemor of 
Asoka. This record furnishes a practical illustra- 
tion of the care which was bestowed by the Mauryas 
upon the construction of irrigation- works in the 
most distant provinces of their Empire. In this they 
only followed the traditional policy of development 
that is sketched in the Smrtis and described more 
fully in the Artha^astra. 

For some five centuries and a half after the 
death of Asoka the historical records throw but little 
light upon the conditions of land-revenue prevailing 
in Northern India. There is, however, good reason 
to believe from references in the inscription of 
Eudradaman above-mentioned that the' payments in 
kind and in cash by the cultivators were continued 
at least in the regions of Malw^a and Gujarat under ^ 
the same titles (bhaga and halt) as in the time ofi 
Asoka. In the same record reference is also made to 
the benevolence (pranaya), the periodical tax (kam) 
and unpaid labour which are likewise known 

to the Artha^astra — as familiar sources of financial 
oppression.^'' 

Some light is thrown upon the agrarian condi- 
tions in Western India during this period by the 
inscriptions on the caves at Karle and Nasik belong- 
ing to two principal dynasties, viz., the Ksaharatas 
and the Satavahanas.^ In so far as the former 
dynasty is concerned, the inscriptions of Usavadata,® 
the son-in-law of the famous satrap Nahapana, men- 
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tioning his gift of specified villages and fields in 
favour of temples, Brahmanas and the Buddhist order 
show how Assignments to the members of the royal 
family were known at this time, and how these were 
accompanied with the right of full disposal of the 
lands concerned. We have a concrete instance of 
this kind of Assignment in an inscription of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni, the conqueror of Naha- 
pana, referring to a field that was formerly 
‘ enjoyed ’ by Usavadata.^’' The records of the 
Satavahanas, mentioning the immunities and 
^privileges granted in favour of charitable endow-' 
'ments, refer to the various burdens such as the visita- 
tion of State officers and troops, the fine for extract- 
ing salt which was a Government'monopoly and so 
forth. But except in one doubtful instance^® there 
is no mention_uLaxegular tax-levffid upon the village 
lands. On the other hand, the records refer to the 
royal allotments in the villages, as for example in 
one case^® where King Gautamiputra grants what he 
describes as ‘ our field ’ (amhakheta) to certain 
ascetics, and in another®^ where the same king con- 
fers one hundred nivartanas of land out of ‘ the royal 
field belonging to us ’ (rajakam kheta amhasata- 
kmn) . Here, then, in these oldest available references 
to agrarian conditions in Western India it would 
seem that the king’s revenue was derived only from 
his own allotments in the villages, and not from his 
share of the agricultural produce. The evidence of 
the gatavahana records, further, shows that religious 
endowments created by the kings in . favour of 
Buddhist monks and accompanied with the usual im- 
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muiiities were common— indeed the documents often 
use a characteristic phrase called ‘ the immunities 
of the monks’ land ’ (bkife/itiMa-panMw).® As 
this class of endowments has always been looked upon 
as occupying a privileged position, it may be men- 
tioned that under the Satavahanas they were neither 
perpetual nor irrevocable. Thus in one case®^ the 
king is said to give away the land according to the 
custom of aksayamvi, which is a technical term 
signifying perpetual enjoyment without the right of 
alienation. In another instance^'* the king ex- 
changes one village for another formerly granted by 
him to. certain ascetics. 

The oldest epigraphic records of South Indian 
dynasties, dating from about the third century of the 
Christian era, point to the fact that here again the 
royal revenue was derived from the king’s farms or 
allotments in the villages, w'hile land-revenue in the 
proper sense of the term was as yet unknown. Let 
! us first take the records of the Pall^va kings of the 
‘ Prakrit charters, who are generally assigned to the 
, third and fourth centuiies A.C. and whose rule ex- 
tended not only over the Tamil and the Kanarese 
countries, but also over the Telugu territory.® The 
records of these kings which are very similar in 
language and style to those of the Satavahanas, 
mention various immunities (parikdras) granted by 
the ruling authorities to the donees along with their 
donations of land — the number of the immunities 
being specified in one case as eighteen, — ^but they 
make no reference to the assignment of the land- 
revenue. On the other hand, the record Just referred 
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to mentions the king’s gift of a garden along with 
certain lands and four ardhikas, while in another 
case the king’s grant consists of a field cultivated by 
a named person. The reference to the ardhikas, who 
correspond to the ardhasltikas of the Artha^astra, 
shows that as in the earlier period the royal allot- 
ments were let out to the class of tenants cultivating 
them in return for half the produce. We next turn to 
the dynasty of the Brhatphalayanas who apparently 
succeeded the Pallava Kings of the Prakrit charters 
in the Godavari tract. “ A record of King Jayavar- 
man of this dynasty conveying a village in favour of 
eight Brahmanas mentions various immunities that 
w^ere granted to the donee, but not the slightest refer- 
ence is made therein to the immunity from the land- 
revenue. Let us next consider the dynasty of the 
Salankayanas who apparently succeeded to the in- 
heritance of the Brhatphalayanas, and whose rule 
probably lasted from about 350 to 500 A.G.®’’ A 
record of Vijayadevavarman of this dynasty mentions 
the king’s gift in favour of a Brahmaira of certain 
lands together with the house-site for the ardhikas, 
the donation being accompanied with the usual im- 
munities. Here, again, it will be observed, the 
king is described as holding farms or allotments 
which were cultivated by tenants on the principle of 
equal division of the crops, but no reference is made 
to the land-revenue. Eeferences to the royal allot- 
ments in villages are also found in the records of the 
Pallava kings of the Sanskrit charters, who have 
been assigned to the period from the fifth to the 
beginning of the seventh centuries.® Thus we have 
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one example^’ of a king conveying certain lands lying 
on tlie boundary of a specified village. In another 
case^ we are told that the royal allotment (mjavdstu 
hhutvd sthitam) in a certain village amounted to 
eight hundred pattikas (the Tamil equivalent of the 
Sanskrit nivartanas), out of which the king granted 
432 pattikas to an individual Brahmana. It should 
be added that neither of these documents makes any 
reference to the assignment of the land-revenue. 

From this digression into the history of the 
agrarian conditions in the Deccan and in 
Southern India, let us turn to Northern Ind ia, the 
greater part of w hich was ru led by the Imperial 
■-^upU dyna^y dining the fourth and fifth centuries. 
The (5aya grant of Samudragnpta dated in his ninth 
regnal year''^ (c. 339 A.C.) shows that in the domi- 
nions directly ruled by the Gupta Emperors the 
usual branches of the land-revenue were in use. In 
this record the revenues assigned by the Emperor to 
the donee are said to comprise meya (‘ what is to be 
measured ’) and Mranya, of which the former evi- 
dently stands for the bMga of the Artha^astra and 
the Asokan inscriptions, while the latter is the fami- 
liar title for c ash pa yments by the cultiva tors. Direct 
reference is made to the payment of the lan d-rev enue 
in kipd in the brief and enigmatic statement of J^a 
Hian, the famous Chinese pilgrim, who visited 
Northern India between 399_and^414 A.C. in the 
reign of the Gupta Emperor Chandragupta II. In 
the course of his brief sketch of ‘ the Middle King- 
dom ’ (corresponding to the central regions of the 
Gupta Empire), he observes,^^ “ Only those who cul- 
tivate the royal land have to pay a portion of the 
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gain fromji,t.” As the term ‘ royal land ’ in this 
extract has been elsewhere shown to mean the whole 
territory of the State, the evidence of "the pilgrim 
f confirms the statement in the inscriptions about the 
i payment in kind. Of the methods of assessment of 
this branch of the revenue our documents give us 
practically no in dication, but the testimo ny of F a 
Hian just mentioned at least shows that the revenue- 
demand was fixed on the basis of a certain share of 
the produc^. the amount of which, however, is left 
unspecified. The records of the Gupta Emperors, in 
the next place,- tend to show that ^besides the land- 
revenue properly so called, the State income was de- 
rived from lands which the Emperor owned in the 
villages_^ In the aforesaid grant of Samudragupta 
the village is given away by the Emperor not only) 
along with its revenues, but also with the uparikara.l 
We have elsewhere^^ explained this term, which/ 
here occurs for the first time/ to m^n_&e ren t paid ^ 
by the temporary teriants. Evidently, then, the 
^ Government sometimes owned lands in the villages, 
\which were leased to the cultivator s^ A clause of the 
Gaya grant, moreover, illustrates the stringent^ res- 
trictions which it was found n ecessary to impose 
upon the holders of pious endowments. According 
to this clause the donee thenceforth was not to ad- 
|mit, on pain of confiscation of the endowment, the 
■jrevenue-paying cultivators and so forth from other 
Villages. This rule, like its counterpart in the 
Artha^astra to which reference has been made in the 
preceding lecture, was evidently intended to prevent 
what had become a frequent method of de fraud^in g 
the Governm ent treasu ry on the part of the owners 
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of revenue-free lands. Another statement of the 
Chine^ jphgrim_ tends to show that the Gupta 
Emperors were ave rse at lea st to Assig nments for 
mil itary service. “ The men of the king’s body- 
guard,” says Fa Hian in the course of the same 
general description of the Middle Kingdom to which 
we have referred, ” all have fixed salaries.” 

A series of s even copper-plate inscriptions with 
known dates ranging from 432-433 to 533-634 A.C. 
which have been brought to light in recent years in 
North Bengal illustrates soi^ feat ures ^f land-re- 
venim administration in this outlying part of” the 
Gu pta Empire. With these may be connected a set 
fi ve copper-plate inscrip tions hailing from the 
Faridpur Di stric t of Eastern Bengal, which have 
been assigned on palaeographical grounds to the latter/ 
half of the sixth and the first part of the seventh cen- j 
tmies.^ Both these sets of documents relate, with 
one exception, to the s ale by State authorities of 
sele cted plots of land out of the un appr opri ated 
wast e. As we have shown elsewhere, the evidence 
of the documents themselves proves that the faste r 
Land was held by the State in absolute ownership. I 
The documents further mention the fact that the 
v-plots sold out of this waste were to be held in perpe- 
tuity and ‘ according to the custom of non-destruc- 
tion of the principal^’ It therefore follows that in 
the oldest period to which the records in Bengal can 
be traced the State was not only the owner of the 
unappropriated waste, but reserved its right to' 
the same to such an extent as to exclude 
even the occupiers by right of purchase from 
the privilege of alienation. Again, the docu- 
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ments describe the waste land as exempted 
i from all revenues (samudayahdhya). Whether 
the plots after sale became liable to the revenue as-\ 
sessment is a point on which the records are silent, t 
but it may be guessed that they became liable to a 
progressive enhancement of the revenue till the norm- 
al rate was reached. One other point remains to 
be mentioned in this connection. In the documents 
the Urntending purchasers are frequently mentioned 
as making a formal application for purchase of cer- 
tain Imlyavdpas of land according to the prevailing 
rates of sale for one kulyavdpa, while the authorities 
at the time of making over the plots to them cause 
the lands to be severed according to the measure of 
8 X 9 reeds (nala^ The first of these measures re- 
lated to the seed-capacities of fields (one kulyampa 
comprising as much land as can be sown with a 
kulya of seed), while the second was evidently an ob- 
long measure comprising an area of nine reeds in 
length and eight reeds in breadth. We may then 
V conclude that while the primitive measure by seed- 
I capacity was in popular use from earlier times, the 
* Gupta administi’ation^engrafted upon it the more 
improv^ measure according to the area of the land. 
Even this last improvement was not enough, as the 
reed consisted of varying units of length called lias- 
tas. To produce a reliable standard it wus neces- 
sary to fix the size of the hasta measure. This last 
step was taken in the documents from Eastern Ben- 
gal above-mentioned, where the lands are required 
to be severed according to the measure of 8 x 9 reeds 
‘ by the hand of the famous and upright Siva- 
chandra.’- 
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In the region of modern Bnndelkhand and 
Baglielkhand two dynasties were in ' power almost 
contemporaneously during the Gupta period. These 
were the Parivrajaka Maharajas of Babhala (or 
Dahala) who were feudatories of the Gupta Empire 
with known dates ranging from 47 5-47 6 to 628-529 
A.C. and the Maharajas of Uchchakalpa whose 
known dates range from 493-94 to 633-34 A.C.^® 
The records of the latter dynasty specifically men- 
tion the payment of the land-revenue in kind (here 
called bhagabhogakara) and in cash (called by the 
older title of hiranya), while those of the former 
dynasty are silent about them. Both gToups of re- 
cords usually mention that the land is granted with 
udrafiga md uparikara, which have elsewhere been 
taken to mean the rent from permanent and tempo- 
rary tenants respectively. This suggests that as in 
the central regions of the Gupta Empire there were 
State-owned lands in the villages, whicli were leased 
to tenants. An additional item of revenue men- 
tioned in some of the Uchchakalpa records is the 
tax on ploughs (halikdkara), hut nothing is explained 
about it. From the fact that in some of the docu- 
ments a portion of a village or even portions of two 
distinct villages form the object of the gift, it may 
be surmised that the villages concerned were not as- 
sessed collectively, but with reference to the indivi- 
dual holdings. As might be expected, the records of 
both dynasties relate for the most part to religious 
and charitable endowments created by the kings in 
favour of temples and Brahmanas. A distinct type 
of grants, however, namely, that assigned to a cour- 
tier as a favour is probably referred to in an Uchcha- 
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kalpa document, where the clauses show that al- 
though it was perpetual, it could not be alienated 
without the king’s consent. 

We may nest notice a few isolated records of 
kings who were probably feudatories of the Gupta 
Empire ruling in different parts of Northern India. 
An inscription of a Maharaja Laksmana^® belonging 
probably to 477 A.C. and assignable to the region of 
ancient Kausambi refers to the usual payment of the 
land-revenue in kind (called meya) and in cash 
(called hiranya). A record of Maharaja Nandana'’^ 
belonging to the region of Magadha and probably of 
the year 450-461 A.C. proves that as under the Pa- 
rivrajakas and the Maharajas of Uchchakalpa the 
pious endowments created by kings in favour of 
Brahmanas were held on the conditions of perpetuity 
and heritability and with the essential rights of 
ovmership. We may refer, lastly, to two records^® 
belonging to the region of modern Indore, those of 
Maharaja Svamidasa (probably of 386-387 A.C.) 
and Maharaja Bhulunda (probably of 426-427 A.C.). 
Both these are concerned with donations of lands in 
specified villages by the kings in favour of named 
Brahmanas. The former document mentions the 
king’s gift of a piece of cultivated land which forms 
the holding (pratyaya) of a certain merchant, and 
the latter more vaguely refers to the gift of a similar 
piece of land. From the fact that in these instances 
the holdings of individual cultivators are sought to 
be given away, it may be concluded that the villagers 
were separately assessed for the land-revenue and 
not in a lump sum. 
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During the Gupta period Gujarat was ruled by 
various dynasties whose records illustrate to some 
extent the prevailing conditions of land-revenue. We 
begin with the Traikutakas who ruled Aparanta 
(Northern Konkan) together with Southern Gujarat 
in the latter half of the fifth century.® The land- 
grants of these kings mention -various immunities 
and privileges granted in favour of the donee, among 
which is included the exemption from all ^ues 
(ditya), but the precise meaning of this last term is 
left unexplained. We next turn to the branch of 
the Xatachuri kings who ruled Southern Gujarat in 
the latterTialf of the sixth century.® The land- 
grants of these rulers do not in general refer to the 
usual branches of the land-revenue — in fact the 
terms meya and Mmnya occur only in a land-grant 
of a feudatory of the dynas^. Separate assessment 
of the holdings of the villagers is proved by a record 1 
of the dynasty mentioning the king’s gift of certain 
lands in a specified village. 

We now turn to the important dynasty of the 
Maitrakas of Yakbhl whose rule began in the region 
of Kathiawar towards the close of the fifth centuryy| 
and continued down to the last quarter of the! 
eighth century when they were apparently over-/ 
thrown by the Arabs of Sind.®^ The land-grants of" 
these sovereigns distinctly refer to the payments in 
kind and in cash (called dhanyahiranyddeya). One 
grant, in mentioning the usual list of privileges as- 
signed to the donee, further distinguishes the 
item of dhdnya from that of bhagahhogakara, 
both of which terms usually mean the payment 
j in kind. Probably the former is here to be under- 
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stood in the sense of a fixed contribution, \¥hile 
the latter consisted of a varying proportion 
of the produce . The Maitraka grants, moreover, 
usually refer to the udranga and uparikara 
items of revenue, which suggest that certain village 
lands were owned by the State. JMost of these docu- 
ments, again, mention the king’s gift (along with 
the royal dues derived therefrom) of fields or wells or 
both lying in the extremities of specified villages and 
forming' in many cases the holdings (pratyaya) of 
named cultivators. This seems to suggest separate 
assessment of the individual holdings of the culti- 
vators. Jjastly, while the known land-grants of the 
Maitrakas are concerned with the royal endowments 
in favour of temples, Brahmanas and monasteries, 
^an official title referred to in some of these docu- 
ments introduces us for the first time to the glass of 
farmers of the land-revenue. This is the dhruvadhi- 
karanika (otherwise called dhruvasthanddhikara- 
nika) ‘ the officer in charge of the dhmvas,’ the last 
term being applied till recent times in Kathiawar and 
Cutch to denote persons who superintended the col- 
lection of land-revenue by the farmers on the king’s 
behalf. 

Let us, in conclusion, cast a glance at the land- 
, revenue conditions in the Deccan in the time of the 
(xupta Emperors. During this period the predomi- 
' nant power in that region was that of the Vakata- 
kas.®^ The land-grants of these kings seem to indi- 
mate the development of the traditional system in 
[three respects. We refer, in the fiir^ place, to the 
fact that the clau ses of their grants not only men- 
tion various burdens from wMch the donee was to be 
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exempted, but also specifically mention the inimu- 
nity from taxes ika.ra). When we remember that 
the documents of the preceding dynasties in the 
Deccan as well as in Southern India refer only to the 
burdens from which the donee was to be exempted, 
the Vakataka inscriptions may be taken to mark the 
beginnings of the land-revenue properly so called in 
this part of the country. In the second place, we 
have to mention that the lands or villages forming 
the object of the royal endowment are indeed some- 
times described merely wdth reference to their 
boundaries, but they are oftener stated in terms of 
the current land-measure (called 6 Mmi) and in one 
case reference is made to the royal measure {rajama- 
na). In this last reference to an ofiicial standard of 
measurement we may notice a distinct advance as 
compared with the arrangements of the Satavahanas 
who w^ere content to use the current nivartana land- 
measure. The third point relates to a clause in one 
of the Vakataka land-grants conveying a village to a 

bodv of one thousand Brahmanas. We are here in- 
</ • 

troduced to a remarkable condition of the grant (ia- 
sana-sthiti) to be maintained by the donees as well 
as by the present and future rulers. Under its terms 
the donees are permitted to enjoy the gxant in perpe- 
tuity in effect on the condition of continued loyalty 
and good conduct, failing which it is expressly de- 
clared that the grant should be resumed by the king. 
When we consider how the endowments made in 
favour of Brahmanas have alw’^ays enjoyed a highly 
privileged position, we cannot but look upon the 
above document as marking a noted departure from 
the beaten track. 
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A Historical Account op the System in 
Northern India (Second Period). 

In the previous lecture we have endeavoured, 
with the aid of the literary and epigraphic records, to 
bring down the history of the land-revenue system 
in Northern India to the memorable epoch of the 
downfall of the Imperial Gupta dynasty. It is pro- 
posed in the present lecture to continue the study 
down to the period marked by the collapse of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty of Kanouj which in the 
height of its splendour under King Mahendrapala 
(c. 890-908 A.C.) ruled the whole territory extend- 
ing from Northern Bengal to the Kathiawar Penin- 
sula and from the Himalayas to the Narmada. 

In the first half of the seventh century the most 
considerable power in Northern India was un- 
doubtedly that of Kanouj under the rule of the 
famous Harsavaidhana (606-648 A.C.).^ The land- 
grants of this Emperor refer to the usual branches 
of the land-revenue under the familiar title of hM- 
gahhogakara and hiranya. We are, however, left 
completely in the dark as regards the method of its} 
assessinent. A curious phrase used in the docu- 
ments, viz., ‘ with the piece taken out from the dis- 
trict,’ probably shows that the revenue-free lands , 
were excluded from the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
district authorities. 
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Some light is thrown upon the land-revenue 
conditions prevailing in the country as a whole in 
the valuable but brief account of Hiuen Tsang, the 
illustrious Chinese pilgrim who visited almost every 
part of India excepting the extreme south between 
629 and 645 A.C.^ In the course of his general 
description of India prefacing the detailed narrative 
of his travels in its different parts he observes, 
“ Taxation being light and forced labour being 
sparingly used, every one keeps to his hereditary 
occupation and attends to his patrimony. The 
--king’s tenants pay of the produce as rent.” This 
last statement, as we have elsewhere explained, re- 
fers to the payment in kind by the cultivators on the 
revenue-paying lands, which corresponds to thethd- 
gahhogakara of _the contemporary inscriptions. We 
have here one of the few authentic instances of ap- 
plication of the uniform rate of J that is mentioned 
in some of the Smrtis. The evidence of the 
Chinese pilgrim, moreover, is important as show- 
ing, what the historical records of the time fail 
otherwise to specify, that the revenue-paying culti- 
vators enjoyed in effect the advantage of hereditary 
possession of their holdings. 

In another part of his general description of 
India to which reference has been made just now, 
Hiuen Tsang observes, “ Of the royal land there is 
a four^Jold division. One part is for the expenses 
of Government and State worship, onejpr the en- 
dowment of great public servants, one t^’eward 
high intellectual eminence and one for acquiring 
religious merit by gift to the various sects.” Here 
the term ‘ royal land,’ as we have elsewhere ex- 
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plainedj stands for the whole territory of the State. 
Proceeding on this explanation, we may state that 
the first portion mentioned by the pilgrim evidently 
corresponds to the ordinary revenue-paying lands in 
the villages, and the third which has its counter- 
part in the Artha^astra is illustrated (as we shall 
presently see) by historical examples in G-ujarat and 
the Central Provinces in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies respectively while the last is repre- 
sented by scores of examples in the Ancient 
Indian land-grants. The second class of lands 
referred to by the pilgrim belongs to the 
same category as the Assignments of lands to 
State ofl&cers mentioned in the Artha^astra. 
and the Smrtis. But while the latter authorities 
contemplate the bestowal of the Assignments only 
upon the lower officials (specially those concerned 
with the local administration), Hiuen Tsang’s evi- 
dence shows that they were^xtended to the higher 
officers as well. As the pilgrim explicitly states in 
the same context, “ The ministers of State and 
common officials all have their portion of land, and 
are jnaintained by the cities assigned to them.’-’ 
The general increase of the Grants and Assignments 
at the expense of the Eeserved area directly admi- | 
nistered by the king’s revenue officers, is suggested \ 
likewise by Hiuen Tsang’s division of the whole 
State territory into these parts. 

Of the minor kings and dynasties of the seventh 
century we have a few isolated records which im- 
perfectly illustrate the land-revenue conditions under 
their rule. A grant of Maharaja Bhimasena H be- 
longing to the region of Ohhattisgarh in the Central 
7. 
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Provinces and of the year 601 of the Christian era, ^ 
refers to the items of revenue od^e^ meya, hiranya 
and smarm. The first two terms evidently stand 
for the usual payments in kind and in cash 
by the cultivators, but the distinction which 
is sought to be drawn in this document 
between the payment in cash (hiranya) and 
the payment in bullion {smarm) is altogether 
exceptional.^^ "We may next refer to a land-grant of 
a feudatory in the region of Orissa and dated ap- 
parently in 602-603 A.O.'* This document provides 
an instance of a religious endowment that was 
granted on the condition of perpetual enjoyment 
without the right of alienation (aksayamvi). In the 
extreme north-east of India we have for this period 
the Nidhanpur copper-plate inscription of Bhaskara- 
varman, King of Kamarupa,® who was the contem- 
porary of Harsa of Kanouj. In this document it is 
mentioned Jiow an endowment of land originally 
granted to a Brahmana by the king’s great-great- 
grandfather became liable to revenue (karada) owing 
to the subsequent loss of plates, and how the king 
Bhaskaravarman afterwards renewed the grant in 
favour of the family of the same donee^. Here, then, 
in the oldest period to which the records carry us 
back in Assam, the villages are already found to be 
liable to a tax (kara), of which, however, the pre- 
cise character is left unexplained. It further ap- 
pears that a close scrutiny was maintained by the 
Government over the charitable endowments which 
could be made liable to revenue for loss of the title- 
deeds. Incidentally it may be remarked that the 
above inscription mentions in a list of officers at- 
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testing the grant a Mark er of Boundaries (slmapra- 
data), which points to a regular organisation for the 
demarcation, of villag e3-aundaries unlike the loose 
arrangement of the Smrtis. Of a slightly later date 
than the inscription of Bhaskaravarman is the 
Tipperah grant of a Chief called Lokanatha,® who 
ruled some portion of Eastern Bengal in the latter 
part of the seventh century. It records an endow- 
ment that was granted by the Chief to a temple and 
to a community of Brahmanas within a forest re- 
gion ‘ having no difference of natural and artificial.’ 
This seems to show that as in the Arthasastra the 
^forests were regarded as the property of the State. 

To the end of the sixth and first part of the 
seventh centuries belonged the G-urj ara dynasty of 
Broach in Gujarat.^ The land-grants of these kings 
refer to the udra^a and upankara, pointing to the 
existence of State ownership of lands in the villages, v.' 
In two documents the^objects of the gift are stated 
to consist of certain fields which are described ac- 

V'. , 

cording to their seed-capacity. This' seems to show 
that unlike the dynasties olf Gujarat ruling in the 
preceding period, the Gurjaras^were content to use 
the primitive method of measurement by seed-capa- 
city even in their of&cial documents. 

In the outlying territory of Nepal which was 
ruled during the fifth, sixth and early part of the 
seventh centmries of the Christian era by a Lich- 
chhavi dynasty,® the Surviving records point to the 
fact that the payments of the land-revenue in kind 
and in cash were in use under the weU-known titles 
of hhdgahhogakara and kirm^a respectively. Other 
taxes of a more "or less peculiar character to which 
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reference is made in these records include the inter- 
estmg mallahara, that is, the tax which was raised ^ 
for defence against the Mallas, or for payment of 
tribute to them*! ^here was, besides, the obligation 
of supplying load-carriers specially for the Tibet ser- 
vice (bhottavisti) . A curious feature of the religious 
and charitable endowments of this dynasty is that! 
the donees are not altogether exempted from the bur- ' 
dens devolving upon the revenue-paying lands, but i 
are charged with them at a reduced rate or are made 
liable to a pecuniary fine alone for specified offencesi 
For the eighth century of the Christian era we 
have a few records of local kings illustrating the 
agrari^ conditions in their time. An inscription of 
Jivitagupta II of the later Gupta dynasty ® who be- 
longed toTEe^rly part of the ei ghth century, refers 
to udranga and uparikara, which prove the exist- 
jence of State-owned lands cultivated by tenants in 
the villages. An inscription of the Ohahamanas of 
Broach of the year 766 A.^.^“ mentions a king’s gift 
of one-fourth of a village to a Brahmana and one- 
fourth to another. This evidently involved the as- 
sigrunent of revenues that were assessed separately 
upon the lands concerned. We now turn to the 
land-grants of the kings of Sarabhapura belonging 
to the region of the Eaipur and Bilaspur districts of 
the Central Provinces, which have been assigned on 
palaeographical grounds to the eighth century. These 
tend to show that the payment of the land-revenue 
in kind was in vogue under its usual title. Two 
grants of Tivaradeva,^ king of South Kosala (cor- 
responding to the modern Central Provinces), which 
have been assigned to the middle of the eighth cen- 
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tury, mention not only the payment in kind (hhaga- 
bhogakara), hut also a strange revenue-term called 
daradranaka which Fleet took to mean either an 
agricultural cess or a marriage-tax. 

We have now arrived at the important epoch in 
the history of Northern India that is marked by the 
rise of the Baj put dyna sties. This e vent is memor- 
able as introdiming for the first time t he typ e of 
monarchies organised_oi:r^3ah ImesT” which was 
afterwards so widely prevalent in Eajputana.^^ In 
this type of clan-monarchies, as they have been 
called, to distinguish them from the usual class of 
single rulerships prevalent elsewhere, the central or 
at any rate the best part of the kingdom is appro- 
priated by the king, while the outlying portions are 
assigned to the lesser chiefs of the clan. The king^ 
levies the land-revenue entirely from his demesne, i 
while the Chiefs only contribute aids in time of i 
war, fees on succession, and so forth. 

The fiaost important of the Eajput dynasties 
that arose in Northern India during the present 
period was that of the G-urjara-Pratiharas of Ka- 
nouj . In the latter half of the ninth and early part 
of the tenth centuries they became the ' leading 
power in the territory between the Himalayas and 
the Narmada^. The inscriptions of these kings 
contain an unusually large number of refer- 
ences to estates held by the Chiefs of the 
royal and other clans under their rule. Thus . 
we have examples of grants made_hy_ju Chief of j 
the Chahamana clan,^^ by a Chief _of th e.. 

G-uhila c lan.^^ by a Chief "of the Chaulukya (or Cha- 
lukya) clan of Kathiawar, “ by a Chief of the 
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Chliinda family ruling in the region of the modern 
Pilibhit district of the United Provinces/^ and last- 
ly by a- Chief called Mathanadeva of the G-urja,ra- 
Pratihara lineage, who claims to have obtained his 
allotment as his own share (svahhogdvapta) An 
allusion to a clan-Chief’s estate is apparently made 
in an inscription of the reign of Mahendrapala II 
mentioning the donation*jof thige villages by three 
brothers of the Tomara clan who were in the service 
of the Emperor. Eeference is made in other records 
of the Gurjara-Pratiharas to a number ol Chiefs who 
held the town of Siyadoni under .the suzerainty of 
the Emperor Bhoja and his three successors. and 
to a Chief (mahdsdmanta) who was in possession of 
a tract of country in Central India under the same 
Emperor Bhoja.^^ The typical allotment of the 
clan-Chief is mentioned in another document 
where the village forming the object of the gift is 
located in a group of 84 villages, which the donor 
claims to have acquired by the might of his own 
arms. 

Apart from the class of Chiefs’ estates just men- 
tioned, the older type of Assignments to officials is 
apparently referred to in an inscription of Mahen- 
drapala II.®® It records the Emperor’s grant of a 
village which was in possession of a certain tala- 
varggika-harisada, meaning probably an official of 
the name of Harisada. The contents of this docu- 
ment show?' that unlike the Chiefs who were entitled 
at least to create religious endowments out of their 
Estates, the Assignees practically held their lands 
at the pleasure of the Cro'wn. With regard to the 
class of charitable endowments we may take the 
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example of a Gurjara-PratiMra land-grant. It 
mentions how a feudatory of King Nagabhata 
granted a village to a Brahmana with his suzerain’s 
approval, and how subsequently the grant was res- 
itricted by the legal officers so that it had to be re- 
^^newed by Bhoja. Here we catch a glimpse into the 
close scrutiny which the legal officers of the Crown 
Were wont to bestow upon the revenue-free tenures. 

The clauses of the Gurjara-Pratihara land- 
grants, while mentioning the privileges granted to 
the donees by the kings and Chiefs, show that alike 
in the Chiefs’ estates and the Eeserved tracts of the 
king, the payments in kind and in cas h were in use.® 
In addition to these familiar items of revenue some 
of the Chiefs’ records ® refer to the rents from per-\ 
manent and temporary tenants (udranga and tipari- 
kara), the cesses charged upon the crops at the/ 
threshing-floor (khalahhiksd), the extra contribu- 
tions charged upon every prastha measure of liquids 
and every shoulder-load of articles brought into the 
king’s treasury (prasthaka and skandhaka) and so 
forth. ■ 

A few words may be said in the present place 
about the methods of assessment followed by these 
rulers and kindred topics. Div^on of the crops at 
the threshing-floor is suggested by the revenue term 
khalahhiksd mentioned. Again, the famous 
S iyad oni inscr iption mentions the dona tion by a 
whole__tqwn (sakalasthdna) of a field of which the 
length and breadth are s peci fied according to the 
current has^ measure. Another record of the year 
876 A.C.,® while mentioning the gift by a whole 
town (samastasthdna) oi sb piece of land and certain 
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fields, states that the former measured 250x20 
hasUs by the Emperor’s hasta measure {parameha- 
nt/a-hasto), while the latter required 11 dronas of 
barley-seed according to the measure of G-opadri (the 
ancient name for Gwalior). These documents help 
to show how the primitive method of measurement 
by seed-capacity and the moreTadvmced method of 
measurement according to the area of the land, both 
of which varied from place to place, were simul- 
taneously in use^ They also tend to indicate how 
the Gurjara-Pratihara Emperors tried to effect an 

improvement by introducing a standard hasta • 

measure. 

We now turn to another Rajput dynasty that 
held sway in Gujarat together with its branches and 
feudatories during the greater part of the ninth cen- 
tury. This was the great dynasty of the Rastraku- 
tas of the Deccan, who were the contemp orarie s and 
rivaR^of the Gurjara-Pr atiharas-oi Kanouj. The re- 
cords of these rulers repeatedly refer to the clan- 
Chief’s estate consisting of 84 villages and its sulv 
divisions, such as the groups of 42 and 12 wllages.j® 
A curious feature of complexity is introduced in a 
Rastrakuta inscription of 910-911 A. C.“ where the 
.village granted by the king is placed in a group of 
'lO villages included within a larger group of 84 
villages which itself is comprised in a group of 750 
villages. In this case the groups of 10 and 760 
villages, broadly speaking, have their counterparts 
in the administrative divisions of the Artha^astra 
and the Smrtis, while the group of 84 villages ex- 
actly represents the normal allotment of the clan- 
Chief. Here, then, we have apparently an instance 
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of super-imposition of the typical arrangement of 
the clan-monarchies upon an older series of territo- 
rial divisions based upon the traditional system. The 
records of the Eastrakutas refer both to the payments 
in kind (bhagahhogakara, bhogahhdga or dhdnyaya) 
and in cash (hiranya). Sometimes they are jointly 
indicated by the term dhanyahiranyadeya. Eefer- 
ence is also made in some records to the rent paid by 
the permanent tenants (udranga).^ 

We may notice in this place an interesting in- 
scription of 917-918 A.C.® belonging to a Surastra 
Chief of Chapa lineage which is closely allied to the 
Gurjara stock. It records the Chief’s gift of a vil- 
lage to a spiritual preceptor as his ‘ fee of learning ’ 
(vidyadhana) . Here we have another historical 
instance of the type of endowments for learning 
which is referred to in the Artha^astra and vouched 
for by the high authority of Hiuen Tsang in the 
seventh century. 

Another Eajput dynasty of this period is com- 
memorated in an inscription of 973-974 A. C.^ 
which mentions a family of seven generations of 
Chahamana kings ruling in the region of Sambhar 
in Eajputana. Prom the large number of Assign- 
ments mentioned in' this single document it may be 
inferred that they preponderated over the king’s Ee- 
served tract. Thus the donations of land mentioned 
in this document consisted of the following : — 

1. A donation by King Simharaja of one 
village in a specified group of 12 vil- 
lages belonging to his own domain (sm- 
bhoga). 
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2. A donation by Vatsaraja, the brother of 
King Simharaja, of one village in a 
named district which he had obtained as 
his own allotment (hhoga). 

3. A donation by King Vigraharaja, son of 
Simharaja, of two villages. 

4. A donation by two sons of Simharaja, of 
two hamlets in a certain district which 
they had obtained as their own allotment 
(bJioga). 

5. k grant hj the Duhsadhy a (evidently a 
State official) of King Simharaja, of one 
village which was in his own possession 
isvahhujyamana). 

6. A donation by Jayanaraja (evidently a 
Prince of the. ruling house) of one village 
which was in his own possession. 

Let us turn to the history of the 
States and dynasties in other parts of North- 
ern India that were more or less contem- 
poraneous with the Gurjara-Pratiharas. We be- 
gin with the kingdom of Kashmir. The famous 
Kashmir chronicle, describing the exactions of two 
tyrannical kings called Sankaravarman (883-902 
A.C.) and Harsa (1089-1101 A.C.), mentions speci- 
fically that both of them appropriated the lands and 
Ivillages belonging to the temples.^ In this con- 
nection the chronicler further states that Sankara- 
varman paid a compensatory allowance (pratikara) 
to the dispossessed owners of the temple lands. Here 
we have a historical parallel of the institution which 
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under the name of malikand played an important 
j part in the revenue history of Bengal in the early 
period of British imle. 

We may next refer to an inscription of a king 
called Mahasivagupta who ruled in the region of 
the Central Provinces sometime in the eighth or 
the ninth century. This document, while describ- 
ing the arrangements relating to a temple of Yisnu, 
introduces us to a complex example of ipious endow- 
ment. 4t mentions that five specified villages were 
to be divided into four shares of which three_were 
reserved for the purpose of an alms-house, of repairs 
to the temple and of support, to the temple servants. 
The fourth and the last share was to be divided into 
fifteen shares, of which twelve were to be enjoyed by 
as many learned BrahmanaF on the condition that 
the shares would descen^to their qualified heirs in 
the male line, failing which they would devolve 
upon the other relatives of the donees by their own 
choice and not by the orders of the king^ The re- 
maining _ thr ee shares were to be enjoyed by a 
Brahmana priest and two worshippers of the Bhaga- 
vata sect. AH the fifteen shares were to be held 
without the right of gift, sale or mortgage Here we 
have a curious instance of a revenue-free estate held! 
on condition of heritability in the male line on proof 
of fitness but without the right of alienation. 

An inscription of Kulast^bha of the region of 
Orissa,^ whose date has been~assigned to the ninth 
century, records the king’s gift of a village yielding 
42 silver coins (rupyas). This shows that in con- 
trast with the arrangements prevailing elsewhere 
cash assessment of the land-revenue was now in 
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use in a part of Eastern Indi^. Moreover from the 
fact that the cash income from the entire village is 
mentioned in connection with the grant, we may 
guess that it refers to the process prevailing in 
|Moslem India, which has been conveniently called 
Valuation. 

During the period from the end o f the eig hth 
to that of the el event h century Bengal was ruled for 
the most part by kings of the famous Pala dynasty, 
while towards its close minor dynasties such as the 
Chandras and the Varmans shared the possession of 
the country with the Palas.® The records of these 
kings refer to thej)ayment in kind {bhdgabhogakara, 
bhogabhdga, rdjabhogakara, or more generally kara) 
and in cash (called kiranya or pindaka). ^Reference 
is also made occasionally to the rent of temporary 
tenants (uparikara) . The mention of an officer called 
sasthadhikrta (‘the officer in charge of the sixth’) in 
the earliest extant Pala inscription shows that as in 
the time of Hiuen JTsang the land-revenue in kind 
was assessed on the basis of a uniform rate of | 
of the produce^ Further it indicates that the man- 
agement of this branch of the revenue was entrusted 
to a distinct department of the administration. The 
Pala records contain not the slightest reference to 
the measurement by reeds which prevailed in Ben- ' 
gal under the Imperial Guptas and their immediate 
successors, but one document apparently mentions^ 
the measurenmnt of lands bv s eed-cap acity along 
with the current n^asure smcording to &e_ area. 
With regard to the^ous endowments, it is enough 
to state that they were granted by the kings in per- 
petuity and with full right of ownership. The docu- 
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ments, again, frequently refer to the g^-amapati {'the 
village headman’) and the ksetrapa (‘the lord of the 
fields’) and once to the dasagramika (‘the officer in 
charge of 10 villages’), but have not the slightest 
indication of the part played by them in the land-' 
revenue administration. 

Let us notice, in conclusion, a few records of 
kings ruling in other parts of the country and be- 
longing to the tenth and eleventh centuries. In the 
region of Assam the inscriptions of Baiavarman (a. 
end of tenth century), Eatnapala (early part of 
eleventh century) and Indrapala (middle of the 
eleventh Gentury),^®4urnish complete lists of burdens 
charged upon the ordinary revenue-paying lands 
from which the charitable endowments were ex- 
empted- These include the ..rent of temporary 
tenants (uparikara) as well as the ‘ oppressions ’ 
exercised by members of the royal family and State 
officers together with those caused by the grazing of 
animals, the binding of elephants and the mooring 
of boats, all apparently belonging tO the State ser- 
vice. These burdens naturally suggest comparison 
with those occurring in the inscriptions of the early 
kings of the Deccan and Southern India, to which 
reference has been made in another place. The 
grant of Baiavarman, moreover, conclusively proves 
the prevalence of payments of the land-revenue in 
kind, for it mentions in connection with the king’s 
donation of certain lands the measm’es of rice pro- 
duced by them. 


LECTUEB IV. 


A Historical Account or the System in 
Northern India (Third Period)^ — 
Retrospect and Conclusion. 

In the last lecture the history of the land-reve- 
nue system in Northern India has been attempted to 
be brought down, roughly speaking, to the period 
marked by the collapse of the Empire of the Gur- 
jara-Pratiharas of Kanouj. We shall now try to 
pass in review the history of those dynasties that 
arose during the last phase of the ancient period, 
and were mostly swept away by the devastating 
flood of Moslem invasions towards its close. This 
will be follow^ed by a brief retrospect of the ground 
that we have traversed, and some general reflections 
arising from its consideration. 

We begin our account with the history of the 
Rajput dynasties that arose on the ruins of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara Empire. One of the earliest 
dynasties to break away from the yoke of Kanouj 
was that of the Chajdels of Jejakabhukti (modern 
Bundelkhand), who assumed independence in the 
middle of the tenth century and ruled with 
great glory till they were overthrown by Qutb-ud- 
din Ibak in 1203 A.C.^ JThe land-grants of these 
kings refer in the completer examples to the usual 
payments in kind and in cash under the old familiar 
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titles^ The further specifications in some of the 
gi’ants that the king, the royal officers, the fores- 
ters, the irregular troops and the like, should re- 
nounce their respective dues, illustrates the more 
irregular charges that were ordinarily imposed upon 
the villages^ In two documents the objects of the 
^ift are stated to consist of certain lands described 
in terms of the primitive measure by seed-capacity 
along with the revenues derived therefrom/ Evi- 
dently, then, the village lands were_assess.eij as in 
the Gupta period, with respect to the individual 
holdings of the cultivators.'/ 

Nearly all the Chandel land-grants are concern- 
ed with endowments in favour of Brahmanas and 
temples> Their status is sufficiently indicated by 
a clause in one of the documents wffiich expressly 
states that the donee is not to be obstructed with 
regard to the gift, sale or mortgage of the land. 
Another record which describes a family of scribes 
(Myasthas) holding high office under the Crown 
mentions that three of them received villages from 
different kings. These probably belonged to the 
class of Assignments granted to officials for service. 
Twn other documents mentioning a royal gift of 
land as mrlyiika vrtti (‘ death-allowance ’) to the 
heir of a person killed in battle with the Moslem 
Turks introduces us to a type of grants unknown 
elsewhere in Northern India^ This partakes of the 
nature oj^ m ilitary p ensions to the heirs of soldiers 
killed in battle. 

Another Bajput dynasty that rose in power 
after the downfall of the Gurjara-Pratiharas was 
that of the Haihayas or Kalachuris of Chedi (modem 
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Central !Provmces).® These kings declared inde- 
pendence after the middle of the tenth century, and 
attained considerable importance in the eleventh 
century, after which they virtually disappeared from 
history, ^he records of this dynasty prove the con- 
tinuance (under the old titles) of the usual pay- 
ments in kind and in cash.^ While most of the 
documents are concerned, as usual, ^th piou^ en- 
dowments, we have some examples of grants made 
for support of the king’s family, which evidently 
carried with them the full right of alienation^. Thus 
we have documents conveying the grant of lands by 
a Queen-mother, by a Queen-regnant, and apparent- 
ly also by a Crown Prince. The grant of the Queen- 
regnant just mentioned consisted of two villages 
which were assigned by her to a certain sage as his 
vidyadJiam (‘ fee of learning ’), while the grant 
of the Crown Prince refers to a group of twelve 
villages within which the object of the gift was 
situated. 

We may mention in this connection an inscrip- 
tion of a king called Sodha^eva® belonging to a 
branch of the Katachuri dynasty that reigned in 
the region of the Gogra and Gandak rivers in Oudh. 
The document which is of the year 1077 A.C. re- 
fers to the payments in kind and in cash under the 
usual titles. Its principal interest, however, lies 
in the description of the object of the grant which 
consisted of lands amounting to 20 ndlukas measured 
Jby the standard rod called devakutikastha. Here, 
then, we- have another historical instance of the 
(Official use of a standard unit for the measurement 
^of lands. 
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The well-kno-wTi Chalukya dynasty of Gujarat 
with Anahilv'ad as its capital was founded in the 
latter part of the tenth century, and it survived till 
the naiddle of the thirteenth century/ The records 
of this dynasty show that the usual payments in* 
kind and in cash were in use under the old titles. 
Some documents refer to ^two additional charges 
called new margganakas and new nidkdnas, which 
evidently stand for contributions of the nature of 
benevolences and cesses. When these terms are 
distinguished as ‘ new ’ in the above documents, we 
have probably to understand that the old contribu- 
tions called by the same titles had in course of time 
{been absorbed in the permanent land-revenue assess- 
iment, and that afterwards fresh charges of 
the same’ nature were added to the list. This 
seems to register three successive stages in 
the revenue-history of the province, viz., the 
^original assessment of'' the land-revenue, the 
/imposition of additional cesses which gradually be- 
came a permanent charge upon land,‘^and the intro- 
duction of fresh cesses over and above the land-re- 
venue and cesses combine^. Another inscription 
of the same dynasty mentions the jking’s gift of 
certain lands belonging to three named cultivators 
along with the revenues derived therefrom. As in 
similar instances dealt with previously, this probab- 
ly shows that the cultivators’ holdings were assessed 
separately. While the Ch'alukya land-grants deal 
mostly with pious endowments, one document by 
its use of a special title (talapada) for fully assessed 
land suggests that the later division of lands in 
Gujarat into those fully assessed for revenue and 
9 
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those which were held on condition of service or for 
a rednced lump assessment, may be traced back to 
the present period^ Lastly, we may note that the 
Chalukya records contain occasional references to 
the typical clan-Chief’s estate of 84 villages and its 
sub-divisions, but these are mentioned in such a way 
as to imply that they had become absorbed in the 
^king’s Eeserved tracts, and in fact had degenerated 
into convenient geographical divisions. Thus one 
document, conveying the king’s gift of a village, 
includes it in a gnoup of 42 villages which is com- 
prised in a larger territorial division called pathaka. 
In another case the land forming the object of the 
royal gift is located in a group of 126 villages in the 
Anandapura division which was in the king’s own 
possession ( svabhufayamun a). This unit of 126 
villages, it will be noticed, represents precisely one 
full-sized Chief’s estate of 84 villages together with 
its half, but the description in the document shows 
that at the time of the grant it was no longer held 
by Chiefs, but had been absorbed in the king’s 
domain along with the larger area in which it was 
included. 

The illustrious house of the Paramaras of Malwa 
which was founded early in the ninth century of 
the Christian era flourished till about the middle of 
the eleventh century.® The land-grants of these 
kings refer to the payments in kind and in cash un- 
der the usual titles, besides mentioning the rent from 
temporary tenants (uparikara). ^ Tw'o documents 
record the royal donation of villages held by a 
mahasadhanika and a pratihdra, both of these being 
well-known titles of State of&cers. We have here 
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historical instances of Assignments in favour 
of officials, and the clauses of the documents show 
that they were held at the pleasure of the Crown. 
Other records of the Paramaras refer to the Chief’s 
estate of 84 villages and its sub-divisions, but in such 
a way as to show that these had become mere admi- 
nistrative divisions. Thus one document mentions 
a king’s grant of a village which belonged to a group 
of twelve villages, while another commemorates the 
king’s grant of village comprised within a group 
of 42 villages which was itself included in a dis- 
trict. 

The next Eajput dynasty to wffiich we have to 
turn our attention is that of the Kachchapaghatas of 
Grwalior.® An inscription of this dynasty of the 
year 1088 A.C. mentions a certain town as belong- 
ing to the king, which probably shows by contrast 
that some other portions of the kingdom were held 
by Chiefs. 

The famous Cahar-^r dynasty of Kanouj came 
into power towards the end of the eleventh century 
and flourished for nearly a centimy afterwards when 
they were swept away by the tide of the Moslem in- 
vasion.’’ The land-gTants of these kings which have 
fortunately been preserved in large numbers indi- 
cate some striking developments of the traditional 
j system. To judge from the number of times the 
items of revenue are mentioned in the documents, 
we may conclude that while the payment in kind 
jihhagahhogaJcara) held its place, the payment in 
cash (hiranya) fell into insignificanccj ,Other re- 
ferences in the same documents show that various 
cesses, such as those payable on account of speci- 
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fied State officers were in use along with, certain 
taxes for which hardly any parallels existed before, j 
such as the nearly unique Turuskadanda (either a tax 
raised for defence against the Moslem invaders, or 
what is less probable, a tax levied on resident Mos- 
lem Tiu'ks in the kingdom of KanouJl.j One docu- 
ment mentions the king’s gift of half a village to 
his purohita, while the other half is divided among 
nine learned Brahmanas. This probably shows 
that the village lands, as in similar instances men-/ 
tioned before, were assessed separately for the land-1 
revenue. Again, the records frequently describe the 
land that is sought to be given away in terms of the 
current naluka measure, but jnothing is mentioned 
about a standard unit of measurement. Another 
document which assigns nearly a whole adminis- 
trative division (pattaU) to a body of five hundred 
Brahmanas introduces us to a class of revenue-pay- 
ing villages (vikamgranias) which are distinguished 
from villages assigned in favour of temples and 
Brahmanas (devadvijagramas) . Probably the 
former class consisted of villages that were assigned 
to officials for service. 

We now turn to the records of the Ghahamana 
houses of Marwar belonging mostly to the twelfth 
century, whose history brings to a close our survey 
of the Eajput dynasties of Northern India during 
the present period. The inscriptions of these dy- 
nasties mention a large number of estates held by 
the Queens and Princes, while they refer in one 
instance to the king’s allotment. Thus one docu- 
ment® refers to a group of twelve villages which one 
of the junior Princes had received from the reign- 
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ing King and Grown Prince. Another’ refers to a 
town included in a division (bhuMi) which appa- 
rently belonged to the Grown Prince. A third“ 
inscription mentions the Queen’s grant of a village 
which was being held by her as her appanage 
igrasa). Eeference is made in another inscrip- 
tion “ to a temple situated in the allotment 
ibhukti) of the Queen. Two other records^ men- 
tion a couple of junior princes as possessors 
(bhoktjs) of two named villages. Eeference is 
made in another documenP^ to the allotment (seja) 
of a prince (mjaputm) called Ajayadeva, while other 
records^^ mention the same Prince’s grant of lands 
and wells no doubt out of his own allotment. On 
the other hand, a solita^ record^® mentions a Queen’s 
y donation of corn out of the King’s estate (rdjaklya 
bhoga). One of the GhShamana records^ relates 
to a Ghief’s imposition of an annual cash assess- 
ment upon the villages comprised within his allot- 
ment. There the donor who is a junior Prince con- 
veys his order to each of the twelve villages in his 
allotment to pay every year at the month of Bhadra- 
pada commencing from the current year two 
dramma coins for the benefit of a Jaina temple. 

To complete our historical accoimt of the land- 
revenue conditions prevailing in Northern India in 
ancient times, we shall now cast a glance at the 
history of the dynasties that ruled in other parts of 
the country during the present period. We begin 
with the record of a Ghief called Kirtlpala^’ who 
ruled in the region between the Gogra and Gandak 
rivers and Nepal. Prom this documSfc which be- 
longs to the year 1111 A.G. we learn that the 
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donor’s father acquired sovereignty over a country 
called Uttarasamudra by the might of his own arms, 
and that the donor subsequently acquired it by 
inheritance. This illustrates the class of Chief- 
ships acquired by conquest and inheritance. For 
the region of Assam we have two royal land-grants 
of this period, one of whiclF® belongs to Vaidyadeva 
and has been assigned to the middle of the twelfth 
century, while the otheF® relates to a Chief called 
Vallabhadeva and is dated in 1107 Saka correspond- 
ing to 1184-85 A.C. The former document refers 
in general terms to taxes {kata) and their appurte- 
nances (upusfcara) in respect of the villages forming 
the subject of the gift. In the same document the 
villages given away are described somewhat vaguely 
as yielding four hundred coins (chatuMatikam) . 
This doubtless marks the wholesale use of cash 
assessments in place of the older payment in kind. 
It may also refer to the process of Valuation in- 
volved in the assignment of villages, of which we 
have spoken elsewhere. Lastly, the description of 
the villages as being in possession of a certain 
Gangadharabhatta (evidently a Brahmana) probably 
shows that we have here to deal not with religious 
endowments (which were usually perpetual), but 
with assignments held at the pleasure of the king. 
As to the other record, the grant of Vallabhadeva 
mentions the Chief’s gift in favour of an alms-house, 
of certain villages and hamlets as well as of four 
assistants with their wives and children. These last 
may be taken either to represent the king’s slaves or 
the serfs attached to the royal domain. If we 
apply this last interpretation, we have here an 
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instance of a quasi-nianorial estate belonging to the 
king. An undoubted reference to an estate of this 
type occurs in a grant of king Vijayarajadeva^® rul- 
ing in the i-egion of Orissa in the eleventh or twelfth 
century. It records in the form of a prasadapatta 
(‘ document of favour ’) the king’s donation of cul- 
tivated lands, wells, houses and house-holders 
together with a village with its bipeds, quadrupeds, 
fields and house- holders. 

In the early part of the twelfth century the 
well-known Sena dynasty rose in power in Bengal 
and it continued to hold sway till the close of that 
century when it was shattered by the Moslem inva- 
sion.^’- The land grands of the Senas prove the 
continuance of the usual payments of land-revenue 
in kind and in cash practically under the same titles 
as were in use elsewhere. On the other hand, in 
contrast with the vague descriptions in the Bala 
records the lands granted by the Sena kings are uni- 
formly specified in terms of the current land-measure 
according to reed-standards which varied in 
different parts of the country. As we have seen in 
another place, in' the region of North Bengal under 
the Imperial Guptas the lands forming the object 
fof the sale are similarly specified in terms of the 
/current land-measure according to the reed-standard 
which was evidently not a uniform one. It there- 
fore follows that the official standards of measure- 
’ ment which were in vogue in Bengal under 
)the Gupta Emperors were allowed by the 
' Palas to fall into neglect, but were restored 
‘by the kings of the Sena dynasty. Other 
references in the Sena records poirf to the 
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annual cash assessment of land in terms of the cur- 
rent silver coins (pumnas and kaparddakapuranas), 
and one of them mentions a standard rate of fifteen 
purdms for each drona measure of land. In these 
references we have a remarkable testimony to the | 
wholesale substitution of cash assessments for fhe 
payments in kind prevailing in other parts of 
Northern India. 

Looking back over the ground that we have 
traversed in the present and the preceding lectures, 
we cannot fail to be struck with the contrast be- 
tween the great distance of time and place that it| 
spans, and the meagre evidence that has come down 
to us. The sections on polity in the Smrtis and 
connected works, as we have seen, touch the ques-| 
tion of land-revenue in the most general terms, 
while even the fuller account of the Artha^astra,*^ 
leaves many important points in the darkness of 
obscurity. The historical records of States and 
dynasties leaves wide gaps in our knowledge, which 
sometinaes extend over several centuries at a time. 
It is, however, not merely in the insufficient quan- 
tity, but also in the poor quality of the available 
material that we have to seek for the sources of the 
great draw-backs in the way of our narrative. The 
references in the Smrtis and the Artha^astra, such 
as they are, are incapable of being correlated (except 
in a very general fashion) to the conditions of time 
and place in which they had their origin, and the 
extent to which they reflect historical facts will 
always remain a matter of speculation. The evid- 
ence of the inscriptions has Ihe inestimable 
advantage of connection with known dates and 
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geographical regions, but as this is derived mostly 
from the charters of the ruling authorities relat- 
ing to the endowment of lands (roughly correspond- 
I ing to the farmdns of Mughal Emperors in later 
times), it is by its very nature imperfect and frag- 
mentary. Nor do the observations of the foreign 
travellers throw much light upon the subject of our 
enquiry, for apart from the ambiguity and obscurity 
of their language they are expressed in this particu- 
lar case in too general terms to be of much use. 
On the negative side we find that with the excep- 
tion of some slight reference in the Kashmir 
'^Chronicle no class of records connects individual 
kings or chiefs or ministers with the history of the 
land-revenue administration. From this it follows 
that the history of the land-revenue system in 
I Ancient India has to be written almost entirely 
|without reference to the influence exercised by 
individuals upon its development. 

In the oldest period to which the historical re- 
cords in Northern India carry us back, viz., the 
fourth and fifth centuries before Christ, G-rants and 
Assignments of lands of various kinds were known, 
but we have no means of ascertaining their extent 
and, with slight exceptions, the nature of their 
tenure. When the veil of obscurity is next lifted 
up before our eyes towards the close of the fourth 
century before Christ and, again, at the beginning of 
{ the fifth centmry of the Christian era, we find 
1 Megasthenes and Fa Hian testifying to the exist- 
ence of direct relations between the Government 
and the cultivators, while Assignments are not even 
noticed by them. In the Smrtis and still more in 
10 
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the Artha^astra Assignments in favour of State offi- 
cials are mentioned, but these are confined only to 
the officers of the lower gTades. The Artha^astra . 
is also acquainted with Collective Assessment 
of villages probably through the Headmen, 
as well as Assignments held on condition of 
providing troops, but these are mere names. By_ 
the early part of the seventh century, if we may~ 
believe the high authority of Hiuen Tsang, the 
I practice of granting Assignments to officers of all 
^grades was well established. In the ninth, tenth 
and eleventh centuries the advent of Eajput dynas- 
ties introduced the institution of Chiefs’ estates on 
a large scale oA^'er a considerable part of Northern 
India. But this development was not maintained 
under the Eajput houses of the twelfth century, 
whose records point on the whole to a general ten- 
dency towards absorption of the older Chiefs’ allot- 
ments in the king’s domain. 

On the whole, then, it appears that throughout 
the longest period of its history in ancient times 
..-Assignments played a relatively unimportant part 
llin the agrarian system of Northern India, and the 
king’s revenue officers as a rule dealt directly with 
the cultivators. Of farmers of the land-revenue 
our authorities practically make no mention, almost 
the only authentic example of their existence being 
found in the records of the Maitrakas of Gujarat. 
Truly, then, the dictum summing up the essence of 
the agrarian system in Moslem India,® namely, 
that the farmer and the assignee were normally the 
..masters of the peasant’s fate, would not apply to 
the ancient period. As regards the method of 
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assessment of tHe land-revenue, we have seen ttat 
ah'eady in the fourth and fifth centuries before 
Christ the methods of Division and Appraisement 
of the crops together with the method of Measure- 
ment were simultaneously in use in the region of 
Eastern India, The brief notice of Megasthenes 
probably shows that the last method was employed 
I in the empire of Chandragupta Maurya. The 
j Arthasastra describes an elaborate system of village 
registers and records which no doubt was the result 
of a long and unrecorded course of develop- 
ment, but we can only guess that it rested upon a 
basis of standard rates of assessment for known 
unit-areas, or in other words, that it involved the 
process of Measurement. In the dynastic records 
of subsequent times references are found from time 
to time to the employment of distinct standards of 
land-measure according to reeds (sub-divided into 
cubits) and wooden poles, but there is nothing to 
show what use was made of them for the purposes 
of assessment . 

To judge from the available records the land- 
revenue in ancient times was most often fixed on 
the basis of a certain share of the produce. This is 
(not only indicated by the terms hhdga and hUdga- 
l hhogakara signifying the payments in kind by the 
cultivators, but also by the explicit references in 
the Smrtis and in the Arthasastra and the testimony 
of foreign observers. 'As regards the specific amount 
of this share, the opinions of the Smrtis are at 
variance, for while some are in favour of a uniform 
rate of J, others mention varying rates of I, and 
i or i depending obviously upon the differences 
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of soils and crops. In the popular tradition the rate 
[of J was accepted as the recognised standard of land- 
revenue assessment.*® A uniform rate is also indi- 
cated in the few recorded historical instances, the 
demand being fixed at J of the produce in the 
Maurya Empire and at J in the time of Hiuen 
Tsang and under Pala rule in Bengal 

As regards the form in which the land-revenue 
was paid by the cultivators, we have seen how both 
the payments in kind and in cash occur simulta- 
neously in the Smrtis and the Artha^astra. Both 
may be traced with the help of the historical re- 
cords over a large part of Northern India during the 
period from the fourth to the twelfth centuries of 
the Christian era. Of these two groups of pay- 
ments the former occupied by far the more impor- 
I tant position, while the latter seems to have been 
always of an exceptional character.*'* Quite dis- 
tinct from these is the cash assessment of entire 
villages, to which an early reference is made in the 
Jatakas and which is illustrated by historical exam- 
ples in Northern India in the ninth century and 
later. Cash payments are also mentioned in the re- 
cords of the Chahamanas of Marwar in the twelfth 
century. But the greatest advance in this respect 
was made in Bengal under the rule of the Senas. 
There we are introduced to cash assessments 
on lands at a specified standard rate for a definite 
unit-area. 

The nomenclature of the two principal items of 
land-revenue just mentioned offers an interesting 
subject for study. -/Eirawya as a revenue term is 
found not only in the Smrtis and the Artha^astra, 
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but with the help of the contemporary inscriptions 
it may Be traced almost continuously over the greater 
part of Northern India from about the fourth to the 
^twelfth century. As to the other item the Pali' 
canonical literature which furnishes the oldest ex- 
tant account of social conditions in Eastern India 
applies to the payment in kind the identical designa- 
^tion that is used in the Smrtis. The inscrip- 
tions of Asoka in the third century before Christ 
and of Eudradaman in the second century of the 
Christian era use the terminology of the Artha- 
sastra, making bhdga and hali stand respectively 
for the payment in kind and the additional cesses. 

. In the G-upta period and subsequent times other 
\ titles for the payment in kind came into use, such 
Us meya, dhdnya, and above all hhagahhogakara, of 
which the last had by far the widest application. 

"We may next consider the point«;whether the 
ancient Indian agvarian system was of the Zmin- 
dari o^Jhe feaivatwar i type. To a certain extent 
this question is a misnomer, since the precise con- 
notation of these terms together with the termino- 
logy is a creation of British ruleJ In a general 
sense, however, it may be said that so far as the 
scanty evidence enables us to judge, the Ancient 
\ Indian system had something in common with the 
1 latter type, but had little or no analogy with the 
u'ormer. To begin with the last point, frequent 
references are made in the records of the Eajput 
dynasties of ancient times to the Chiefs’ estates, 
but nothing is known about their status except that 
the Chiefs had the w<right of granting religious 
endowments out of their estates. If, indeed, we 
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are to judge from the analogies of later times, the 
Chiefs probably were not liable to the land-revenue 
at all, but were bound only to contribute aids in 
time of war, the fees on succession and so forth. 
The assignees who held lands as remuneration for 
service are expressly excluded in the Artha^astra 
from the right of sale and mortgage, while the 
inscriptions recording the royal grant of endow- 
ments out of their lands probably show that they 
held their allotments at the pleasure of the Crown. 
On the other hand, within the territory directly ad- 
ministered by the king’s revenue officers, or as we 
may call it, the Eeserved tract, the State officers 
.normally dealt with the individual cultivators. 
Testimony to this fact is furnished in the Artha^as- 
tra by the items included by the gopa in his register 
of dwelling-houses and in the inscriptions by the 
instances of royal conveyance of portions of villages 
along with the revenues arising therefrom to various 
individuals. 

The historical records of Northern India show 
that along with the land-revenue paid by the culti- 
vators, the'lking derived his income from what may 
be called his private lands^ By the end of the 
fourth century before Christ, it seems, the royal 
farms let out to the cultivators on lease had become 
so important that according to one version of 
Megasthenes’s description they formed the whole 
territory of the State. In the Artha^astra the pro- 
duce of the royal farms forms a distinct head of 
revenue which is included in the general scheme of 
revenue classification, while detailed rules are laid 
down for the guidance of the Eoyal Steward in 
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charge of the same. Between the arrangements of 
the Artha^astra and the Mauryas there is this 
important difference that the latter, besides engag- 
ing cultivators on terms more advantageous to the 
State, abandoned the method of direct manage- 
ment of the farms that is known to the former. In 
the dynastic records of Northern India from the 
, Gupta period onwards frequent references are 
^ found, as the terms udmaga-^axiA upariMra of the 
i inscriptions testify, to the State-owned lands in the 
villages. 

In Western and Southern India the oldest 
epigraphic records belonging to the early centuries, 
of the Christian era acquaint us with royal allot- - 
ments or farms in the villages, which were generally 
leased out to cultivators, ' hut the^ are silent about 
a land-revenue properly so called/ The first distinct 
indication of this branch of revenue is found in this 
region in some records of the fourth century belong- 
ing to the Vakatakas of the Deccan. These facts 
strikingly corroborate a hypothesis formed long ago " 
by Baden-PowelP on the basis of his observation 
of esi^ng land-tenures in CoOTg and in CJbota 
Nagpore. According to this theory the Dravidian^ 
j land-system was distinguished from the Aryan byj 
] the fact that in the former the king originally re-J 
‘ ceived only the produce of his farms in the villages, 
to which was only afte:]^wards added the customary' 
grain-share from nearly ail village lands. 

We shall conclude this lecture with an estimate 
of the economic consequences of the .system that 
we have been attempting to describe so far. The 
Artha^astra shows a thorough grasp of the essential 
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principles of agricultural development, and the 
slight notices in the Smrtis and connected works, 
as far as they go, are completely in accord with it. 
Such ideas evidently formed part and parcel of a 
general administrative tradition. At the same 
time the environment, so far as the materials enable 
us to judge, was normally favourable for their 
fruition. As the State dealt most often directly 
j with the cultivators, it was in a position to work out 
Uts policy unhampered hy the existence of a class of 
middlemen. The remarkably moderate extent of 
the revenue-demand, amounting ordinarily to no 
more than J of the produce, howfever much it might 
be supplemented by cesses and other extra charges, 
could not lead to a condition when the whole eco- 
nomic rent was swept aw^ay into the king’s 
treasury.^® In certain circumstances, it is true, 
the rules permit the supersession of the cultivators, 
and these may have occasionally been followed in 
actual practice. But the cultivators appear to have 
normally enjoyed the privilege of security of their 
tenures. If, then, the ancient records sometimes 
refer to oppressive burdens of the land-revenue and 
other charges,® it can be said with truth that the 
glimpses which the observations of the foreign 
travellers furnish into the actual condition of the 
people generally indicate a happy _and contented 
peasantry.^® 
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Ownership of the Soil in Ancient India— the 
Question of Private or State Ownership. 

In the oldest stages of human association, the 
hunting and the pastoral, land could not for obvious 
reasons form the subject of appropriation. Even 
after the transition to the agricultural stage, culti- 
vation was at first of a shifting character, and accord- 
ingly the arable land (as distinguished from the 
homestead)-was held only in temporary possession. 
Afterwards^ with the application 7 of intensive 
methods of cultivation and ihe growing scarcity c5f 
land, thieprimitive hind-nf possession w'as converted 
^into a permanent right of-propefty.^' Now it is this' 
relatively advanced stage of social evolution that the 
Vedic Aryans are found Jo.jaccupy at' the dawn of 
their history. Eegarding the early forms of property 
in land, while the view made classical by Sir Henry*, 
Maine and Emile de Laveleye^ maintained the collec-| 
tive ownership of land to have preceded the indivi- 
dual ownership, it was authoritatively held in later 
times^ that individual ownership was the oldest form 
of property, while very recently it has been argued'* 
that the complex conditions of primitive communi- 
ties preclude the fixing of convenient labels like 
11 
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‘ communistic ’ and ‘ individualistic ’ to tbeir idea 
of property. Whatever that may be, the evidence 
of the Eg-Veda Sarnhita shows that among the Indo- 
Aryans at any rate the arable land was held in indivi- 
dual or in family ownership, while communal owner-i 
ship was probably confined only to the grass-lands 
lying on the boundaries of the fields.® Thus in one 
case a maiden describes her father’s field along with 
the hair on his head as his personal possession. 
Eeference is made in another connection to the 
measurement of a field. Lastly, we have the signi- 
ficant title of a deity called fesetrasya pati (‘ Lord of 
the field ’) meaning probably the god presiding over 
each field. 

It thus appears that the priv^e owership of 
land was an estaM ished institu tion among the Indo- 
Aryans in the oldest times to which their history 
can be traced. The immediately following period 
was attended, doubtless in connection with the ad- 
vance of the royal power during its course,® with 
some remarkable developments of the king’s prero- 
gative over the soil. From this stand-point the 
statement of the Satapatha Brahmana,^ namely, that 
every one here is fit to be eaten by the king except 
the Brahmana, is not of much significance, since it 
only embodies in a nut-shell the view that the royal 
contributions from the subjects which were at first 
probably fitful in their character had by this time 
become a general burden devolving upon nearly all 
classes of the people. Of greater importance is the 
oft-quoted passage of the Aitareya Brahmana® de- 
claring the Vai^ya from the point of view of the 
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Ksatriya ‘ to be tributary to another, to be lived on 
by another, to be oppressed at wiil.’®’^ These strik- 
ing phrases doubtless signify that the ruler’s claim 
I'of taxing the masses of free-men was limited only by 
xhis own will, but there is nothing in them to indicate 
the^ king’s ownership of the soil as distinct from his 
political superiority.^® Finallywe may mention a 
text of the Satapatha Brahmana“ which states that 
to whomsoever the Ksatriya with the approval of the 
people or clan (vis) grants a settlement, that is 
properly given. This passage, evidently, refers to 
the public land of the folk or the State, and it seems 
to mean that while the king’s gift of such land with 
the consent of the people was in accordance with the 
tribal or customary law, it was sometimes arbitrarily 
disposed of by the sole authority of the ruler. It is 
possible that originally in the period of the Eg-Veda 
the king could deal with the })ublic land only with 
the sanction of the tribal assembly, but afterwards 
during the times of the later Sariihitas and the 
Brahmanas the advance of the king’s power had 
resulted in such land being looked upon as lying- to 
some extent at the disposal of the Crown. The 
natural consequence of such development would be 
eventually to reduce the public lands to the condition 
of the king’s private- estates. But this step which 
seems to have been completed by the time of the 
Arthadastra w^as not reached in the period of the 
Brahmanas. 

When we seek to pursue the developments of the 
ideas and institutions relating to the property in land 
after the early Vedic period, we have to turn to the 
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chapters and sections of the Artha^astra, the Smrtis 
and connected works, dealing with the branches of 
civil and criminal law (vymahdm). Of the bodies of 
customary law, which no doubt were in vogue in 
large parts of the country in ancient times and to 
which occasional reference is made in the Brahmani- 
cal works themselves hardly any trace has sm'vived 
down to our owm times. In these circumstances we 
have no other alternative than to depend almost en- 
tirely upon the evidence of the Brahmanical Sacred 
Law just mentioned, supplementing it where possible 
with the data of the historical records. 

The concept of ownership both as regards 
, movables and immovables is known to the Brahmani- 
Ical Sacred Law from early times. A remarkable 
feature of the Brahmanical law is that unlike, e.g., 
the Germanic private law w^hich it resembles in some 
respects, it distinguishes from the first even in res- 
pect of terminology the idea of ownership from that 
of restricted real rights. Thus ownership is indicated 
by the pronoun scaw and the abstract terms svatva, 
svdmya, svamitva and so forth, while possession is 
usually indicated by the verb hhuj (‘ to enjoy ’) and 
its derivatives.^^ The basis of property in land is 
indicated by the well-known and oft-quoted maxim 
of Manu^* given in support of his rule relating to the 
right to the issue begotten on a woman by a man 
other than her husband. We are here introduced to 
an old saying of ‘ the sages who know the past ’ 
(purvavidah) , that the earth (prthim) is the wife of 
King Prthu, although, as the commentators point 
out, she was afterwards possessed by many kings. 
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We are further told that the field belongs to him who 
first removed the weed, and the deer belongs to him 
who first wounded it. These maxims which evidently 
jgo back to a great antiquity imply, it is true, not a 
permanent right of ownership, but mere possession.^'* 
But their great importance lies in the fact that they 
distinctly recognize the right of first clearing as 
constituting the original title to the land. 

In the later Smrtis the insufficiency of mere 
possession is again and again emphasised. Accord- 
ing to Yajnavalkya^® possession (bhoga) acquires 
validity when it is accompanied by a clear title 
(aganiena visuddhem), and is not valid without the 
same. According to Brhaspati^® possession becomes 
valid when it is coupled with legitimate title 
{sag amah). In the opiruon of Narada” the man 
who takes refuge only in the plea of possession but 
cannot show his title resembles a thief. According 
to Vyasa“ and Pitamaha” the five elements of a good 
possession are that it should have a good title, should 
be of long standing, should be continuous, should 
be free from protest and should be enjoyed before the 
very eyes of the defendant.® 

Finally, we may mention that the authors of 
the great mediaeval Digests of the Sacred Law evid- 
ently have a very clear notion of the concept of 
owmership. Thus according to Jimutavahana, the 
famous author of the Dayabhaga, who flourished in 
the 15 th century, ownership implies the quality in 
the object owned of being used by the owmer accord- 
ing to his pleasure.^ According to Nilakantha, the 
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author of the important Smrti Digest called the 
Tyavaharamayukha, who lived in the 17th century, 
ownership (svatva) is a special capacity produced by 
purchase, acceptance and the like.^® More specific 
is the view of Mitrami^ra, also of the 17th century, 
who observes that ownership is an attribute indica- 
tive of the quality in the object owned of being used 
according to pleasure 

Eeverting to the ancient authorities on the 
Sacred Law, we shall now try to analyse the attri- 
butes that were associated with their idea of owner- 
ship. Some light is thrown upon this point by their 
description of the modes of acquiring property. 
According to Gautama^ a person becomes owner 
(svdml) by means of inheritance, purchase, partition, 
acceptance and finding. Manu mentions® seven 
lawful modes of acquiring wealth (vittdgama) , name- 
ly, inheritance, finding (otherwise explained as 
friendly donation), purchase, conquest, lending at 
interest (or teaching according to an alternative 
explanation), performance of work (or alternatively, 

‘ sacrificing for others ’) and acceptance of gift from 
the virtuous. Narada declares® the six methods of 
acquiring wealth (dhamgam-a) to consist of inheri- 
tance (or finding), gift, purchase, the reward of 
valour, the dowry of marriage and what is acquired 
from kinsmen without issue. According to . 
BphaspatF immovable property is acquired (dpyate) 
in seven ways, namely, by learning, by purchase and 
mortgage, by valour, by marriage, by inheritance, 
and by succession to the property of kinsmen without 
issue. 
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In the above it will be noticed that while some 
authorities have in view the ownership of things, 
others refer only to the more general idea of their 
acquisition. Nevertheless they imply in either case 
the association of the essential qualities of ownership 
(namely, sale, gift and bequest) with the possession 
of property. These attributes are also illustrated 
' by numerous clauses and provisions of the law to 

I which we now have to turn. For damage caused to 

his field by negligent herdsmen in charge of cattle, 
the ‘ owner ’ (ksetrika) is entitled to compensation, 
besides which fines are payable to the king.^® The 
; theft of fields is declared as well in the Smrtis as in 

I the Arthasastra to be a penal offence.®® Besides this, 

the theft of land (including fields) is branded as a 
great sin in the section of the Smrtis relating to 
penances.®’ Above all, the Smrti as well as the 
\ Arthasastra Law permits the sale, gift, and mort- 

gage of land (with a few restrictions in some cases) 
in the clearest terms. This may be illustrated by 
the following examples. Both G-autama®^ and 
I Baudhayana®® include land in a list of objects that 

I . may be properly given away. Gautama, it is true, 
while mentioning the occupations of different castes 
in times of distress, quotes®® the opinion of some who 
held land to be a forbidden article of traffic (apanya) 
for distressed Brahmanas. But this restriction, 
which evidently was not universally accepted even in 
; Gautama’s time, was entirely done away with in the 

later Smrtis. ®’’ Manu’s rule®® declaring a Brah- 
mana’s acceptance of unprepared fields to be less 
j blameable than that of prepared fields shows that the 
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gift of both classes of land was known in his time. 
A special branch of law in the Artha^astra permits 
the sale of immoYable property (aaste) subject to 
the restriction that kinsmen are to have preference 
over neighbours and these again over the creditors, 
while outsiders should come last.^^ In this connec- 
tion a definite procedure is laid down for the sale of 
homestead lands as well as fields, gardens, irrigation- 
works and embanked reservoirs. In the same con- 
text the Artha^astra lays down the rule that tax- 
payers and the Bralimana holders of revenue-free 
lands (hrahmadeyiMs) should sell or mortgage only 
to their respective classes,^'' this provision being 
doubtless intended to safeguard the interests of the 
royal treasury against fraudulent transfers. The 
Artha^astra also allows full rights of sale and mort- 
gage to the founders and restorers of irrigation 
works isetu).^ The right of sale is also conceded by 
Brhaspati and Narada®’ who declare both movable 
(jangmia) and immovable (sthavara) property to be 
vendible commodities (panyu). It is interesting to 
remark in this connection that two of Brhaspati’s 
seven classes of legal documents are concerned with 
the gift and sale of landed property. The Smrtis^^ 
mention two kinds of pledges (MM), namely, usable 
(hhQg7ja, sopakdra, etc.) and unusable (gopya), of 
which the former comprises lands, houses and so 
forth. The lease of fields is implied by the rule of 
Apastamba, Vyasa and Brhaspati entitling the owner 
of a field to compensation for loss caused by an in- 
coming tenant.® The Artha^astra refers not only 
to the lease of : dwelling-houses,® but also 
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that of wells, rivers, tanks, rice-fields and 
gardens. '‘V 

From a careful consideration of the foregoing 
facts it will appear that the system of the Brahmani- 
cal law not only has a clear notion of the concept of 
ownership in general, but it also refers to the essen- 
tial qualities and attributes of private ownership of 
land. Such ideas and notions evidently gathered force 
and strength from the fact that institution of private 
property went back to the oldest times to which the 
history of the Indo-Aryans can be traced. It remains 
for us to show that the references in the general 
literature and in the inscriptions, as far as they go, 
are entirely in agreement wdth the evidence of the 
Sacred Law. In the Pali canonical literature which 
may be taken roughly to reflect the conditions in 
Eastern India from the 5th to the 4th century B.C., 
we have several instances of private donations of 
lands to the Buddhist order. Among such examples 
may be mentioned the donations of pleasure-gardens 
by the physician Jivaka at Rajagrha, by the courte- 
san Ambapali at Vaisali and above all by the 
merchant Sudatta (surnamed Anathapindika) at 
Sravasti.''® In the last-named example the garden 
is granted by the donor after purchase from Prince 
Jeta, thus furnishing an instance of a double process 
of private transfer. Reference may be made in this 
connection to a Jataka story® which mentions how a 
Brahmana of the Magadha country gave a portion of 
his cultivated' field to another. It is also not without 
significance that the Pali works sometimes'*^ refer to 
the owners of fields (khettasamika) . Turning to the 

19 
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evidence of the inscriptions, we have two records of 
private transfers of land in the region of Western 
India during the early centuries of the Christian era 
when the country was ruled by the Ksaharatas and 
the Satavahanas. In the one case'*® Dharmanandin, 
son of a Buddhist lay- worshipper (upasaka), gave 
away a field for the benefit of some ascetics living in 
one of the Nasik caves. In the other instance® 
Usavadata, son-in-law of the Satrap Nahapana, 
purchased from a Brahmana for three thousand coins 
(karsapanas) a field formerly belonging to the Brah- 
mana’s father. We may next refer to two records® 
belonging to the Kangra district of the Punjab which 
bear a date corresponding to 804 A.C. These men- 
tion a number of donations made in favour of a Sivite 
temple, among which are comprised the following 
gifts made by private individuals : — 

1. Half a plough of land in a certain village 

which was given by a Brahmana, 

2. A plough of land given by a merchant 

for the court-yard of the temple, 

3. Pour ploughs of land in a certain village 

that were given by the two merchants 

who built the temple. 

Of much greater, not to say unique, importance 
are two records of the time of the G-urjara-Pratihara 
Emperors of Kanouj, which relate to the gift of 
lands by tovm corporations. In the first which is 
dated mrk concerned with the ancient 
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town of Gopadri (modem Gwalior)®^ the whole town 
(samastasthma) makes a gift of a piece of land 
(hliumikhanda) in one village and two fields (kqetra) 
in another in favour of certain temples, and both the 
villages are expressly declared to be in its own posses- 
sion (smhhujyamdna) . As the fields are said to be 
cultivated by named persons at the time of the grant, 
we have here an instance of leases by public bodies. 
In the other record®^ which is the well-known Siya- 
doni inscription we are told in the course of a long 
list of private donations in favour of temples that in 
c l the whole town (sakdaslhana) made a 
gift of a field of which the length and breadth are 
specified according to the current hasta measure. 

In connection with the private donations of 
lands above-mentioned it might be argued that they 
belonged largely, if not wholly, to the class of Assign- 
ments granted by kings with full rights of ahenation, 
and not to the category of lands held independently 
by private owners. Some support is given to this 
supposition by the fact that the donors in some of 
the above instances belong to those very classes to 
whom grants or assignments of land were habitually 
made by the ruling authorities in ancient times, 
namely, the Brahmanas and the officials. On the 
other hand, it will be observed that other donations 
are made by professional classes and even by corpora- 
tions. On the whole it seems reasonable to hold, 
specially in view of the express rule of the Smrtis 
and the Artha^astra permitting the sale and gift of 
land, that the donors in the above cases were at least 
in some instances original owners of the soil. 
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A word may be said in the present place about 
the status of the cultivators of the soil in the clan- 
monarchies of the type afterwards prevalent in 
Rajputana, which we have traced back in an earlier 
lecture to the period of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. To 
judge from the strong sense of proprietary right 
that has survived among the peasantry in some 
Rajput States down to our own times, it may 
reasonably be concluded that the same' right was 
claimed by their predecessors in' the clan-monarchies 
of earlier times. On the other hand, there is little i 
doubt that the Chiefs’ allotments were not here-f' 
ditary, but were granted to the individual possessor^, 
perhaps for life. This is shown not only by later 
instances from the history of the Rajput States,®^ 
but also by the significant fact that such allotme'nts 
as a rule are described in the numerous land-grants 
that we have analysed as being in the donor’s own 
possession, and not as being handed down from his 
ancestors.®® 

We have now traced with the help of the legal 
literature as well as the historical records the deve- 
lopment of the concept of private ownership of land 
after the period of the Vedic Samhitas and the 
Brahmanas. Let us now turn to the parallel con- 
cept of the king’s prerogative over the soil, of which 
the' foundations were laid likewise in the early Vedic 
period . Beginning our account with the Artha^astra 
which, as usual, alone treats the subject -with com- 
pleteness, we find that although it does not endorse 
in the fashion of the Aitareya Brahmana the king’s 
unlimited claim of taxing the cultivators, it mentions 
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certain special rights exercised by him over the 
revenue-paying peasantry (kamdas). Thus the 
king, as has been mentioned elsewhere, “ is 
entitled in the case of colonized lands to 
evict those who have neglected to cultivate 
their fields. Again, in times of grave emergency 
the king’s officers are permitted as a last resource 
to raise funds from the cultivators by the com- 
pulsory raising of a second crop from the fields. In 
the second place the Arthasastra introduces us to 
royal farms in connection with its classification of 
the heads of revenue Considering how?’ a passage of 
the Satapatha Brahmana already mentioned ap- 
parently hints at the arbitrary disposal of tribal 
lands by the kings,® it is tempting to suggest that 
such lands in course of time were converted into the 
private estates of the Crowm, and to identify these 
last w'ith the royal farms of the Arthasastra. What- 
ever that may be, the above reference makes it clear 
that considerable tracts of agricultural land in the 
time of the Arthasastra %vere owned by the State. 
Above all the Arthasastra attributes to the king 
certain specific rights over land, which may be con- 
veniently classified as follows : — 

1. Right over the unoccupied waste, com- 
prising both the cultivable and the 
barren land.® The ArthaSastra, as 
we have mentioned elsewhere, lays 
down elaborate rules for the settlement 
of new, or old but since deserted, 
tracts of country. 
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2. Eight over waters. According to the 

Arthasastra the king is the owner of 
fish, aquatic animals and green vege- 
tables from irrigation-works (settt), in 
so far as these form articles of 
merchandise,®® 

3. Eight over mines. In the Arthasastra 

mines (including salt-works) are held 
to be a State monopoly, and they are 
required to be worked directly by the 
State of&cers or else let out on lease, 

4. Eight over forests. In the ArthaSastra 

forests form an independent head of 
revenue comprising three distinct 
branches, namely, those meant for 
game, for useful products of various 
kinds and for the rearing of 
elephants,®^ 

5. Eight to the treasure-trove (mdM). The 

ArthaSastra includes treasure-trove in 
a list of royal receipts, while it lays 
down elaborate rules relating to the 
acquisition of the same by the king.®® 

The Smrtis contain few specific references to the 
royal rights over land. Like the Arthasastra they 
contemplate the treasure-trove in general as belong- 
ing to the king.®^ Visnu like Kautilya contemplates 
the mines as being a Government monopoly, but 
other authorities require the mines to be worked by 
private agency subject to the payment of a tax.®® A 
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special jurisdiction over the revenue-paying cultiva- 
tors is suggested by a rule of Manu®® according to 
which the cultivator who allows his crops to be des- 
troyed through his own fault is liable to ten or five 
times the value of the government revenue (hhaga). 
Of a more general character is the right claimed for 
the king in a passage of Brhaspati,®^ namely, that of 
transferring lands in certain circumstances from one 
individual owner to another. In this passage 
Brhaspati, while treating the case of land which is 
taken away from one village and added to another 
by the action of a great river or of the king, first 
declares that the land so given belongs to him who 
receives it. For, as he says, fate as well as the 
action of kings rules the Mves and fortunes of men, 
and hence what is done by them should not be trans- 
gressed. In the immediately following lines, how- 
ever, Brhaspati considerably modifies his position, 
for he says that what is done by the king out of anger 
or greed or trickery and what is given to another out 
of undue favour should not be given effect to, while 
what is taken away by the king from one possessing 
the land without a title and is given to another of 
superior merit should not be transgressed. 

The historical records of Northern India, frag- 
mentary and imperfect as they are, illustrate from 
time to time the king’s prerogatives with reference 
to the land, which, so far as they go, agree with the 
evidence of the Smrtis and the Artha^astra. Eefer- 
ences to the royal farms or allotments in the villages 
which were often let out to tenants are to be found, 
as we have seen, in the extant records of the Mauryas, 
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the G-uptas, the Palas, the Paramaras, and other 
dynasties of Northern India.®^ The clauses of the 
land-grants dating from the time of the Sstavahanas 
frequently show that the Government claimed the 
monopoly of salt.® The Gupta inscriptions in 
jNorth Bengal show that in Eastern India the Gov- 
,1 ernment claimed the right of disposing of the waste 
I lands during the fifth and sixth centmies,™ while the 
( inscription of Lokanatha in the early part of the 7th 
century points to the St ate ownershi p of forests in 
the region of Eastern Bengal. It may also be men- 
tioned in tliis connexion that the formul® of the land 
grants assigning the treasures and deposits to the 
donee show that treasure-trove was generally held to 
belong to the king..^-' 

A careful consideration of the above facts leaves 
no room for doubt that they do not amount to royal 
or State ownership of the soil.'^^® Alike in the 
Artha^astra and in the historical records the king’s 
private estates are sharply distinguished from the 
general mass of agricultural lands which are charged 
with the burden of the land-revenue and attendant 
cesses.® The king’s claim to supersede or fine 
negligent cultivators and to enforce the cultivation 
of a second crop in emergencies is to be connected 
with his sovereign authority, and not with his pro- 
prietary right, for, as we have seen above, private 
ownership of land in its essential features is recog- 
nised by our authorities.®®' The apparently sweep- 
ing rule of Brhaspati is explained by the author in 
such a fashion as explicitly to deny the king the right 
of arbitrary transfer of the villagers’ holdings. 
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Finally, it may be mentioned that the group of the 
king’s specific rights in relation to the land has its 
parallel in the regalian rights of the sovereign in the 
European States of the Middle Ages, and like the 
latter it doubtless served only to restrict the full 
exercise of the rights of the private owners.^^ 

We are no vs? in a position to understand the true 
significance of some famous texts of the ancient 
authorities imputing to the king in unequivocal 
terms the lordship of the soil. We begin with Manu 
who jjistifies'^^.the king’s levy of one-half of ancient 
hoards and of metals found underground by declaring 
that the king is the lord of the soil (bhumer-adhi- 
patir-hi The meaning of the last clause is 

explained in the clearest terms by the famous com- 
mentator Medhatithi who says that the king is the 
lord (prahhu) of the soil, and should get a share of 
tliat which is produced from the land belonging to 
him (tadlyaydbhmo yallahdham tatrayuMam tasya 
bhagadmam) . Of a similar nature is the text quoted 
by Bhattasvamin (apparently from a Smrti work) 
in course of his commentary on a rule of the Artha- 
sastra requiring the cultivators on the king’s farms 
to pay water-rates of varying amounts for imgation. 
“ By those versed in the sacred books,” so runs this 
text,^® ‘ ‘ the king is declared to be the lord (pati) of 
land as well as water : with regard to other things 
the house-holders (ktitumbin) have the right of 
ownership (svdmya). ” More elaborate, as involv- 
ing not only the king’s lordship of the soil, but also 
his constructive lordship over his subjects, is the 
view of Katyayana.^® The king, we were told, has 
13 
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always been declared to be the lord (scomin) of the 
soil and not of other things, for otherwise, (that is, 
as the commentator Mitrami^ra explains, in the 
event of absence of the lordship of the soil), he would 
not receive J of the resulting product. Since the 
creatures inhabit the land, Katyayana goes on, the 
king is also declared thereby to be their lord, and thus 
he acquires the right to the agricultural tax (bali) 
arising from their action.^^ With the trend of these 
doctrines agree the views, whether implied or ex- 

f "'ressed, of the foreign observers dating from the 
lurth century B.C. to the seventh century A.C. 
hus Megasthenes, according to the two principal 
versions in which this part of his account has come 
down to us, declares unequivocally that the whole 
land in India was the property of the Crown. Again, 
Fa Hian at the beginning of the fifth century, and 
Hiuen Tsang in the second quarter of the seventh, 
used the significant expression ■ ‘ royal land ’ for the 
whole territory of the State. This may be taken 
to imply that as in contemporary China the State in 
India was held to be the owner of the soil. 

The above statements of the authorities on Law 
and Polity have been authoritatively held^® to estab- 
lish the position that the land in Ancient India was 
owned in fact by the king. We may, however, well 
doubt the correctness of this view without repeating 
the evidence from the Sacred Law and the historical 
records given above. For, in the first place, the state- 
ments are laid down not as definite heads of law, but 
as arguments for justifying or explaining the king’s 
right to levy specific branches of the revenue from 
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land. They are, in other words, essentially of the 
nature of legal maxims in whose general and compre- 
hensive character they fully share. How inconclu- 
sive the doctrine of the king’s ownership of the soil is 
even in the eyes of the authorities concerned, will 
best appear from one of the examples above- 
mentioned. In the' text of Manu declaring the king 
to be the lord of the soil, he is constrained to refer 
to the traditional view of the taxes being the king’s 
fee for protection as an additional argument for sup- 
porting his case, while he advances on behalf of the 
Brahmanas in the same context the still more sweep- 
ing claim to be ‘ the owners of everything, ’ a claim 
which indeed goes back to the period of the later 
Samhitas. As regards the opinion of the foreign 
observers on the present point, it may be said that 
Megasthenes’s statement has not obtained much 
credence even from those who believe in the State 
ownership of the soil in Ancient India, while the 
testimony of the Chinese pilgrims is only implicit in 
its character. Perhaps the sole importance of the 
foreign notices lies in the fact that they definitely 
fix the periods of time during w’'hich the doctrine of 
the king’s ownership of the soil was known in 
ancient times. 

By far the clearest exposition of the question 
regarding the ownership of the soil in ancient times 
is found in the work s on Mimai hsa which go back 
probably to the fifth century of the Christian era, 
and extend far down into the mediaeval period. The 
starting-point of the problem is the well-knowm 
passage of Jaimini’s Mimaihsa-sutras which states 
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tliat the land is not to be given because it is common 
to ali.®" This is stated in the course of a discussion 
as to the things that may be given away as sacrificial 
fee at the VUvajit sacrifice where the sacrificer is 
required to give away all his belongings. Com- 
menting on this text Savara (c. fifth century A.G.) 
formulates a number of principles which were des- 
tined to be extended by other Mlmamsa writers in 
subsequent times. Men enjoy lordship, he says, 
with respect to fields, but not with regard to the 
whole earth. The paramount ruler (sarvahhatima) 
is in this respect on the same footing as other men, 
the only difference between them being that he is 
entitled over and above to a certain share as his 
remuneration (niwista) for protecting the rice and 
other crops. He is, however, not the lord of the 
soil (hhunii).^^ This important extract clearly dis- 
tinguishes between the State lands and the private 
lands on the ground that the former unlike the latter 
are incapable of being owned by anybody. Morer 
over, it carefully analyses the essential quality of 
sovereignty which is held to involve the levy of taxes 
as the price of protection but not ownership. A 
passing reference to these ideas is found in a passage 
of the famous commentary on the Manusariihita by 
Medhatithi (c. ninth century), where he discusses 
the question whether land is capable of being given 
or taken away.®^ The next important reference is 
found in the Nyd-yamalavistara, a commentary on 
the Mimaihea-sutras from the of the renowned 
Madhava (fl. fourteenth century). His commentary 
on the above-named sutra of Jaimini may be sum- 
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marised as follows. To the argument that the king 
might give away the State territory (mahabhmni) , 
he replies that it is not his property (svam) because 
protection of the kingdom involves sovereignty 
(mjya). Again, he conjures up the argument that 
the paramount ruler can give away the State terri- 
tory because in accordance with the maxim of 
Gautama Dharma^astra the land is his property 
(dhana). To this he replies in the following way. 
The Smrti text, he says, means that the king’s lord- 
ship exists for suppressing the wicked and support- 
ing the virtuous : land is not the king’s property 
(dham) but the common property (sadharanam 
dhanam) of all creatures living thereon ; hence al- 
though private (asadharana) land can be given away, 
there can be no gift of the State land.®^ Here, it 
will be observed, the State land is distinguished from 
private land on the ground of its being incapable of 
individual ownership. Moreover the essential 
quality of sovei'eignty is explained as before to mean 
solely the exercise of the functions of Government. 
Next we come to Ehandadeva (fl. first half of the 
seventeenth century), who wrote an important 
commentary on the Mimamsa-sutras called the 
Bliattadipika. In this work he thus comments on 
the Sutra of Jaimini above-mentioned. In reply to 
an argument that the State land (mahdbJiumi) can 
be given away by the paramount ruler because it is 
his property (dhana), it is stated that even the para- 
mount ruler has no proprietary right (svatva) over 
this land. For conquest even produces proprietary 
right only with regard to movables and immovables 
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owned by the enemy (satrusvmiika) , while in so 
far as the State land is concerned it produces only 
i the title of sovereignty (mjya). Now sovereignty 
consists only in protecting one’s own kingdom and 
rooting out the thorns and for this purpose the 
collection of taxes from cultivators and fines 
from offenders, but no proprietary right to the land 
arises therefrom. When, however, property is 
acquired by purchase and so forth, it may certainly 
become an object of gift. In the above passage it 
will be noticed, the ideas of the earlier Mimaihsa 
writers are expressed in the clearest terms. In so 
A far as the State land is concerned, it is now clearly 
’ stated that the king is entitled only to sovereignty, 
while his proprietary right extends only to the 
specific possessions that he acquires by conquest, by 
purchase and so forth. These ideas are practically 
paraphrased by Nilakantha (c. latter half of the 
seventeenth century) in his Vyavaharamayukha®^ 
which forms the legal section of his voluminous 
Digest called the Bhagavantabhaskara. He treats 
this point in the course of a discussion of the text of 
Gautama relating to the sources of ownership. In so 
far as the Ksatriya’s sources of ownership are con- 
cerned, he observes that even conquest produces pro- 
prietary right only in respect of the movables and 
immovables belonging to the conquered. Where 
the conquered has only the right of taking the taxes, 
that only is acquired by the conqueror, and not the 
ownership. Proprietary right with regard to the 
villages, fields and so forth, Nilakantha goes on, 
belongs to their respective possessors (hhaumika) , 
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and the king is entitled only to take the taxes. 
Therefore what is now technically called the gift of 
fields and so forth, the author states, amounts 
not to the gift of the land, but to the provision of 
allowances for subsistence. When, however, the 
houses, fields and so forth are purchased from the 
possessors, proprietary right certainly arises therein. 
Thus the king acquires thereby the merit of a real 
gift of land. 
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NOTES 

LEGTUEE I. 

; ^ Cf. Hermann Hirt, Die Indogermanen I, 251 ff. ; Otto 
Schrader, Beallexikon der Indogermanischen Altertums- 
kunde, s,v. Ackerbau, Familie, Stamm, yiekzucht; V. 
Gordon CMlde, The Aryans, pp. 82«84; Yinogradoff, '■''■Out’-, 
lines of Historical Jurisprudence, Y oh 220 ff. 

, 2 See YI, ' s.v. Hasa for .references. , C/. .CHI,' p. 86. 

^ Cf, CHI, pp, 99- 100. Also see the list of agricultural 
terms in English Index- of YI (ibid, Vol. II, p. 571). . 

^ C/. YI, B.V. Ofdma Jana, "ViS; CHI, p. 91. All these 
terms bear a perplexing y ariety of senses . For the meaning 
oi grama, see YI, s.y. Grama and Jana, and CHI, dec. cit., 
where reasons are shown for rejecting the older view of 
Zimmer {Alt indisches Leben, pp. 159-160), namely that the 
Grama waS; a clan standing midway between the family 
and, the ■ tribe. 

^ For some typical views regarding the oldest type of 
the Indian village derived from experience of modem land- 
tenures, compare the following. According to C. L. 
Tupper {Punjab Customary Law, Yol. 11, Introduction) the 
Punjab tribal customs completely corroborate the conclu- 
sions of Maine and de Laveleye that collective property 
preceded several ownership. In particular, he thinks that 
the zemindan, the paUiddri, and hhaidchdra villages of the 
Punjab represent the successive stages in the evolution of 
the village. On the other hand Baden-Powell {Indian 
Village Community) holds that in India the village of 
separate holdings preceded and did not follow the type of 
the joint village. Eecentiy Professor Yinogradofi {op. cit., 
pp. 325-826) has set forth the view that of the three types 
of villages known to Modern India, namely, the raiyatwdri, 
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the iS6min€ldn and the paUMdtij the last alone bears the 
stamp of the greatest antiquity. 

^ See YI, B.v. Mfvafd B^ndi hsetra (meaning ‘plough- 
land ’) and or (‘ grass-land ’ lying on the 

boundaries of the plough-lands). Also compare CHI, p. 90. 

^ See YI, s.v. Bdjan, and CHI, pp, 94-95, 98. 

8 See CHI, pp. 96-97, p. 180. 

8 See YI, s.v, Ratnin md Grdmanl; of. CHI, pp. 91, 
180-181. 

In the Yedic Samhitas and the Brahmanas hoM is 
used in the sense of (a) contributions paid by the subjects 
to the king, (6) tribute paid by the conquered enemies, and 
(c) offerings made to the gods. Of. YI, s.v. hali. 

C/. HES, pp. 4, 5, 8. 

i2Atharva Yeda. IY, 22. Cf. HES, p. 6. 

18 Ibid, III, 29. Cf. HES, p. 5. 

1^ TS, II, 1, 1, 2. 

15 JWd, 1, 8, 2. 

i5Jk*d,8, 9, 2. 

17 SB, XIII, 7, 1, 15, Eggelingks tr. (SBE, YoL 44, 
pp. 420-421). 

18(7/. HES, pp. 1844. 

1® For the important reference to the gana or republican 
type of constitution in the Mahabharata, see ihul, XII, 107. 

^^Gf. HES, pp. 149-150. 

21 See HES, pp. 44, 152. 

22See HES, p. 58. 

23 explanation and references, see HES, pp. 59-62. 

^nhid, pp. 59-60, 64-65. 

25 See HES, p. 58, for reference. 

25 See ibid, p. 59. 

27 For discussion of this point with references, see ibid, 
pp 182 and n. 

28 See HES, p. 188. 

29 Earn. II, 100 and Maha. II, 5. 

30 Yaj. I, 378. 

31 See HES, pp. 158-159, for reference. 
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■'^Bam/IL' 100, 32-33;' Maha,'n^ 

2^67, HPT, pp. 80-81. 

See HES, pp. 27 fl,, for reference. 

See HES, pp. 29-34, for a full account of the subject. 

36 of^ ibid, p. 32. 

' 37 For definition' and references see W. H. Moreland, 
The Agranan System of Moslem India, pp. 8, 140-141. 

38 Eeference in HES, pp. 30-31, 33. 

33 0/. p. 33. 

^3 See HES, pp. 34-40, for full account mtli references. 

See pp. 46-53. 

The terna ‘ Measurement ’ is used in the text in the 
same technical sense as in Moreland, p. 7. 

^3 HES, p. 35. To the references there given add 
the following passages from Artha^astra, II, 8:— Purvam 
siddham pascliddav atari tmn,\ ‘ paSchdt siddham piiwama- 
vatdritam,' and ‘ anyatsiddham anyathrtam,' which accord- 
ing to the commentator refer to diSerent rates of assess- 
ment for difierent crops. 

See HES, pp. 125-128 for full account with reference. 

^8 3ee ibid, pp. 48-51. 

^8 Tor reference see HES, p. 37. 

^^ II,''8. 

^11, 1. 

^ Ehapumsiham in the original. This is here translated 
as ‘ for one generation' on the analogy of the terms 
paurusi, dvipaurusl and trip auTusl, bhuhti in the Smrtis, 
meaning * possession for one, two and three, generations ' 
respectively. Of* Jolly, Beoht und Sitte, Eng. tr., p, 201. 

83 See HES, p. 53, for reference. 

81 The reference is to the phrase rdjnaicha patnl- 
puirdndm ratnabhumilabham in II, 7. 

The reference is to the preceding phrase Tdjopajwi- 
ndm pragraha-pTadesarhhoga-panhdra-bhaMa-vetanaddhham 
where pradesa is translated in the sense of allotment and 
hJioga in the sense of usufruct in Meyer's German tr. of 
the wort. 
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« Of. HES, p. 45. 

See HES, p. 46, for full description with reference. 

See ibid, pp. 45-46, for a fuller consideration of this 

point. 

See ibidj pp. 154-156, for full description and refer- 

■ence. : 

Arthasastra, V, 8. 

See ibid, III, 10, for reference. 

S3 See HES, pp. 66-67. 


LECTUEE II. 

^ See PTS Dictionary, q,v. bali and cf. Fick, Die Sociale 
GUederung (Eng. tr., p. 116). 

^ Cf. Jat, Vol. Ill, p. 9, which mentions how a king, 
in order to induce his unknown benefactor to come to court, 
enhanced the bali three times in succession upon the village 
where the latter resided, with the result that his fellow- 
villagers persuaded him to see the king for remission of 
the tax. 

3 In the canonical story of the creation of kingship^ |i)N, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 84-96) the people agree to pay- to King * Great 
Elect ’ one-sixth of the produce of their fields as his reward 
for protection {cf. HPT, p. 66). 

^ 0/, Jat, Vol. V, p. 9&J ibid, p. 240, etc. 

^ In Jat, Vol, IV, p. 862, the class of Brahmanas 
coming to the villages and towns and refusing to quit them 
unless given a gift, is compared to tlie tax-collectors 
{iiiggdhahas). For the oppression of the tax-collectors, cf. 
Jat, Vol. V, pp. 98 

6 Jat, Vol. IV, p. 409. 

^ See Moreland, p. 7. 
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® The shorter version of the story occurs in the Dhp» 
Commy, Book X.XV 2a, and the longer version, in the Jat. ■ 
Commy, Voi. . Ill, p. 880.' ' See HBS, pp.. ,53-#5„, for a„;full 
description of this subject, and cf, Tick, pp, 116 - 117 . ' 

, '®,See ibid, VoL I, pp. 87, 111, 114, 127, 181 ,' etc.: ; 

Cf, the following extract from Sumahgalavilasini (on 
DN, III, 1, 1: — rdjaladdham bhoggmn fdjabhoggam : . . 
Bmhmadeyyan ti setthadeyyam, chattam ussdpetvd ^fdjur 
samhhepe hk%ifijitabb(in ti attho. Atha vd rdfabhoggmi ti 
sabbam chejja-hhejjam anusdsayantena nadl-tiUka-pabbata- 
disti suhke gahantena setacchattam ussapeiva rafmd hutvd 
bhunjitabbam. , . Brahmadeyyan ii setthadeyymn, yathd 
dinnam na puna gahetabham hoti.'[ 

See Dial, of the Buddha, Vol. I, p. 108, etc. 

iVSee Jat, Vol. II, p. 166, Bhp. Commy, Vol. Ill, 
p. 126. This class of grants may be regarded as the ancient 
Indian parallel of the Moslem institution of the dltamgha 
or grant-under-seal which was concerned with the king’s 
grant, in favour of a deserving ofheer, of the village or 
patgand where he was born. (See Moreland, pp. 127-128.) 

Jat, Vol. II, p. 287, ibid, p, 408. 

^nbid, VoL V, p. 44. 

^Uhid, No\. 1, p, m4:, Yo\. HI, p. 229, Vol. VI, pp. 
261, 894. 

^\lbid, Vol. II, p. 408, and Vol. Ill, p. 229. 

See Moreland, pp. 66, 209. 

See HES, pp. 167-170, for reference with a full 
account. 

See Bevtihaid Bmloev, Kauialiya-Studien, I, 52 S. 

20 HES, pp. 171472. 

Si HES, p. 167. 

ss 0/. the following extract from Megasthenes’ account 
of the fifth Indian caste, that of warriors: — “ The entire 
force — men-at-arms, war-horses, war- elephants and ail — are 
maintained at the king's expense '' (Diodorus). A similar 
account is given in the versions of Strabo and Arrian. See 
Monahan, Early History of Bengal, pp. 148, 144, 160. 
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2311, -vm, 6. 

2‘ C/. HES, p. 189. 

These are conveniently collected together in El, VII, 
1, and ihid, VIII, 8. 

26 El, VIII, 7, No. IB. Ihid, VIII, 8, No. 10. 

27 El, VIII, 8, No. 4. 

28 See HES, p. 188. 

29 The reference is to El, VIII, 7, No. 14, where the 
concluding words were read by Senart as saharuhara sadey a - 
meya, and interpreted by him as equivalent to Bodmnga 
soyarikara sadhanya-Mranyadeya of the later land-grants. 

30EI, VIII, 8, No. 4. 

3 iJ 62 d, No. 5. 

320/. HES, p. 187. 

33 El, VIII, 8, No. 3. 

34 El, VIII, 8. 

32 For the history of the Pallavas see now E. Gopalan, 
The Pallavas of Kam^ohi (Madras, 1928). The Pallava ins- 
criptions are conveniently arranged in chronological order in 
ibid, App. A. The eighteen immunities are mentioned in 
El, I, 1. 

36 For notices of the dynasty see Jouveau-Dubreuil, 
Ancient History of the Deccan, pp. 84-88, etc. For the 
record of Jayavarman see El, VI, 31. 

37 Notices of the dynasty in Jouveau-Dubreuil, p. 89, 
Gopalan, pp. 73-75- For the inscription of Vijayadeva- 
varman see El, IX, 7. . 

38 See El, XV, pp. 248-249. 

39 lA, V, 12. 

46 El, VIII, 23. 

41 GI, No. 60. 

^2 See HES, pp. 191-192, for iTierence and de scrip tioii. 

43 See HES, pp. 210-211. 

44 See ibid, pp. 196-209, for reference. 

42 For the dynasties of Bundelkhand see HES, pp. 
209-215. The terms udrahga and uparikara are explained, 
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ibid, pp. 210-211. Grants of portions of villages are record- 
ed in GI, No. 23, lA, VHI, 8, ibid, 28. 

El, II, 30; No. 452, in Kielhorn’s List of the Inscnp- ^ 
tiofis of 'Northern India (El, Y, App.). 

' X, B. 

48 XY, 16, Nos. 1 and 2. 

49 ggQ HES, p. 215, for full account with reference. 

Eeference with full account in BE.S, p. 216. Eor 

the evidence of separate assessment, see El, IX, 45, men- 
tioning the kLrg’s gift of one hundred nivartmas of land in 
a specified village in favour of a certain Brahmana. 

SI full account in HES, pp. 217-222. 

See ibid, pp. 193-195. All the land- grants of the 
Yakatakas except GI, No. 56, mention akaraddyl (‘ exempt 
from kara ’) in the list of immunities granted to the donee. 
Among the immunities is included an obscure term called 
^ahlo'paldvfah wdiich has been translated by some as ‘ with 
fixed and unfixed taxes.' For the use of 6 Mmi measure in 
the Yakat aka grants, see BI, III, 35, and GI, No. 55, of 
which the last has in addition the term ‘ the royal measure ' 
{rdjamdna). For reference to the Sdsana-sthiti, see GI, 55. 


LECTUEE ni. 

4 See HES, pp. 223-224, for reference. 

2 For reference with full account see ibid, pp. 225-226, 
228-229. 

3 See ibid, p. 215. 

4 See El, IX, 40. 

5 See HES, p. 224. 

® See ibid, pp. 229-230. 

^ For reference see lA, XIII, 28, El, II, 4, Nos. I and 
II; ibid, Y, 5. 
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® Full account with references in HRS, pp. 231-233. 
Ubid, p. 230. 

MEI, Xn, 23. 

11 GI, No. 41; El, IX, 21 and 39. 

13 HES, p. 242, 

1® For the elan-monarchies of Eajputana and their 
antecedents, see Baden-Powell, Land Systems, Vol. I, p. 
250; ibid, Indian Village Community, 196 ff. 
w El, XIV, Ft. II and Ft. IV, No. 1. 

IS El, XIV, Ft. in. 
i« El, IX, 1 A and B. 
i?EI, II, 12. 

18 El, III, 36. 

“El. I, 30. 

2«EI, I. 21. 

21 El. IV, 44 A. 

22 El, IX, lA. 

23 Ei_ XIV, 13, Ft. I. 

21 El, XIX, 2. 

25 El, IX A and B ; El, XIV, 13, Fts. I and II. 

26 El, III, 36. El, XIV, 13, Ft. II. Cf. HES, pp. 
236-238. 

27 El, I, 21. 

28 El, I, 20, No. 11. 

28 El, III, 9, ibid, 17, El, VI, 28. 

88 El, VII, 6, cf. HES, p. 241. 

81 Eeference in HES, pp. 240-2411 

82 HES, pp. 241-242. 

83 El, n, 8. 

84 geg HES, pp. 250-251, for reference. 

85 Bi_ XI, 19. 

86 El, XII, 20. Cf. HES, p. 247. 

87 gee HES, pp. 242-^6, for a full account with refer- 
ences. Reference to the measurement of land occurs in 
El, XV, 18. The Manahali grant of Madanapfila (.JASB, 
1900) refers to a vi'ihsatikd bhunii meaning probably an area 
of twenty unmanas of land. For reference to Oramapafi and 
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Ksetmpa see lA, XV, ibid, XXI, ET, XIV, 23, JASB, 1900. 
Eeference to the Ddsagrdmika occurs in El, IV,' No. 34. 

,^®,See HES, pp. 247-248, 'for a complete account witli 
references. 


LECTUEEIV, 

^ For tiie more important references, see HES, pp. 
252-25'5. Measurement by seed-capacity is mentioned in 
El, XIV, 2, the description of a family of Kdyasthas in El, 
I, 30, No. II, and the grant of inHyultavrUi in El, XVT, 20, 
Nos. I and II. 

2 See HES, pp. 254-255, for reference. For grants by a 
Queen-Mother, a Queen-Eegnant, and a Crown Prince see 
El, II, 2, ibid, I, 31, and ibid, II, 12. 

3 El, VIII, 9. 

^ General references in HES, pp. 255-269. The new 
mdrgganakas and nidhdnas are referred to in lA, VI and 
XXVII, the group of 42 villages is mentioned in lA, XVIII 
and that of 126 villages in El, I, 36. 

s General references in HES, pp. 259-261. Villages 
held hj s> mahdsMhaniha and a, pratiJidm are mentioned in 
lA, XIV and El, IX, 13 B. Groups of 42, 18, and 12 
villages are referred to in El, III, 7, ibid, IV, 20 and lA, 
,XIV.' . .. 

3 See HES, p. 259, for reference. 

^ General references in HES, pp. 261-264. The grant 
of a village to the king’s purohiia Bnd nine other Brahmanas 
is mentioned in El, IV, 11 S, and the ndluJca measure 
occurs in El, V, 15 A and iMd, XIII, 20. The grant of a 
pattald (with stated exceptions) is recorded in El, XIV, 15. 

8 El, IX, 9 B. 

8 El, XI, 4, No. IV. 

No. V. 

n Ibid, No. XVII. 

15 
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13 Ibid, Nos. XV and XVI. 

13BI, XIII, No. 18 OB. 

1^ Ibid, A and C. 

15 BI, XI, 4, No. XVII. 

15 BI, IX, 9 B. 

17EI, VIII, 10. 

18 Ibid, II, 28. 

19 Ibid, V, 19. 

25 Ibid, III, 44. 

21 See HES, pp. 264-267. Annual assessment in cash 
is mentioned in Nos. VII, VIII, X, XI and App. No. 5 in 
N. G. Majumdar's Inscriptions of Bengal, Voi. III. The 
standard rate of fifteen purdTias for each drona area of land 
is mentioned in ibid^ No. IX. 

33 See Moreland, The Agrarian System of Moslem India, 
p. 205. 

23 ipiiig QQ especially the case that Kalidasa in his 
Sabuntala (Act V) applies the epithet sasthdmsa-vrtti ('‘one 
whose fee is one-sixth as a synonym for kingship. 

24 c/. HES, p. 244 and m 

26 See Baden-PoweU, Land Systems, Vol. I, pp. 119, 
677; Vol. Ill, p. 476. 

26 Against the statement in the text it may be urged that 
Kalhana {Bdjat., IV, 140 fi.) credits Lalitaditya Jayapida 
(c. 724-760 A.O.), one of the most famous kings of ancient 
Kashmir, with a remarkable political testament enjoining 
inter alia that there should not be left with the villagers 
more food-supply than was required for one year's con- 
sumption, nor more oxen than were required for the tillage 
of fields. This, however, as has already been remarked, 
is not a genuine historical document, but it reflects the 
personal opinion oi {Be chronicler based upon Ms painful 
experience of feudal misrule in the country in later times 
(see Stein, Bdjat. tr., Introd., pp. 87-38). 

27 Bor references to oppressive taxation c/. Jat, Vol. V, 
pp. 98 fi., Arthasastra II, 1 (containing a passage where the 
king is warned against excessive levy of fines, unpaid labour 
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and taxes), and the Girnar rock inscription of Eudradainan 
(where the periodical taxes, unpaid labour and , benevoienees 
are referred to as potential sources of financial oppression). 

^^The foreign notices relating to the condition of the 
people in Ancient India may be enumerated as follows :— 

(1) “ The Indians all live frugally, specially w^hen in 

camp . . . They lead happy lives, being 
simple in their manners and frugal.'' (Strabo, 
quoted in Monahan, Early History of Bengal, 

p. 166). 

(2) The second caste consists of the husbandmen. 

. . . Being exempted from fighting and other 
public services, they devote the whole of their 
time to tillage; nor would an enemy coming 
upon a husbandman at work on his land, do 
him any harm, for men of this class, being 
regarded as public benefactors, are protected 
from all injury. The land, thus remaining 
unravaged, and producing heavy crops, 
supplies the inhabitants with all that is re- 
quisite to make life very enjoyable. " (Diodorus 
quoted in Monahan, p. 142.) Very similar are 
the versions of Strabo and Arrian {ibid, pp. 
144, 149). 

(B) The people are prosperous and happy, without 
registration or official restrictions " (Fa Hian, 
Giles' tr., p. 20). 

(4) “ Taxation being light and forced service being 
sparingly used, every one keeps to his heredi- 
tary occupation, and looks after his family 
property." (Hiuen Tseng, Watters' tr., with 
his own amended rendering of the last extract, 
i5id, Vol.^^ 
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LBCTURB V. 

General: The question of ownership of the soil m 
Ancient India in relation to the title of the State to be 
regarded as the ultimate owner has been a subject of contro- 
versy among scholars and administrators almost from the 
beginning of British rule in this country. A valuable 
summary of the principal views on this point is found in 
the Report of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee 
(1924-1925), Vol. II, App. IV. To the above we may add 
the important contribution of Prof. E. W. Hopkins, wiio 
held {India j Old ayid New, p, 221} that while the land- 
revenue in Ancient India was a tax, the ownership in land 
was divided between the king and the individual or the 
family. In recent times a fresh impetus has been given to 
the controversy by Vincent Smith whose pronounced view 
(EHI, p, 90) in favour of the State ownership of the soil 
has been vigorously attacked by K. P. Jayaswal {Hindu 
Polity, Pt. II, pp. 174-18B). 

^ C/. Jan. St. Lewinski, The Origin of Property, pp. 
6-18. 

2 See Maine, Village Commmiities in the East and 
West; ibid, The Early History of Institutions, eta.; 
Leveleye, Primitive Property (Eng. tr. by R. E. L. 
Marriott). 

3 Of. Lewinski, Chap. 11. 

^ See e.g., EB, 14th ed., s.v. 

^ See VI, s.v. tirvard and hsetra. Gf. Hopkins, op. cit.y 
p. 209. 

^Of. CHI, p. 130. 

^ V, 3, 3, 12; ibid, 4, 2, 3. With this may be compared 
the epithet frequently applied in the Brahma^as to the king, 
namely that he is the devourer of his people. 

^ Ibid, VI, 29, with Keith's tr. in CHI, p. 128. 

® 0/. VI, s.v. Bdjan, rejecting the view of Hopkins, 
op. oit,, p. 222. 
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10 VIII, 1, 73, 4. 

loa Prof. Keith (CHI, p. 132; c/. VI, Vol. II, p. 216) 
refers in this connection to the modern parallel of some 
tribes of West Africa among whom the land belongs to the 
whole tribe according to the customary law, but the Chiefs 
claim the right of disposing of them as absolute owners. 
Probably the same practice was in vogue also in Anglo- 
Saxon England during the transition from the foUi-land into 
the terra regis. 

According to VI, s.v. Grama, the king’s right to ap- 
portion the land with the consent of the clan (as mentioned 
e.g., in the text of SB quoted above) contains the germ of 
the later State ownership of the soil. It is difficult to 
support this view, since the king’s right of apportionment 
just mentioned is apparently concerned with the disposal 
of the public land as distinguished from the land held in 
private ownership by the freemen. 

11 See Jolly (Recht und Sitte, Eng. tr., p. 3 and n.). 

12 0/. Jolly, op. cit., p. 196. In the Arthasastra, III, 
8-10, reference is made to a grhasvdmm, while the epithets 
of svdmin and svmnya are applied not only with regard to 
immovable property in general, but also to the fields {ksefra), 
irrigation- works {setuhandha), the wells (kupa) and so 
forth. On the mediaeval Germanic law with regard to 
property, of. the following, “ The concept of ownership as 
the fullest right that one can have on a thing, as * a right 
directed to the dominion over a thing as an entirety,’ was 
known from the earliest times, not merely to the Germanic 
law of chattels, but also to the Germanic land-law. * Eigen,’ 
a substantive participle of the verb ‘ eigan ’ = * haben,’ to 
have, is a word of the common Germanic stock that was 
applied to lands to indicate that they belonged to some- 
body, that they were objects ‘ had ’ or held by somebody 
. . . The conception of ovmership, however, had not by any 
means the sharp definition in the mediseval land-law which 
is familiar to us in the Bomtoized modern law. In parti- 
cular, it was not in principle dissociated from and opposed 
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to restricted real rights."’ (Eudolf Huebner, ffi 
Germanic Private Law, Bng. tr., pp. 227-228.) 

13IX, 44. 

Of. Yinogradoff, Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence, 
Voi. I, pp, 324-825. 

isTaj, II, 29:— 

Agamena mSuddhena bhogo ydti pramdnatdm 
avisuddhdgamo b hogah prdmdnyam naiva gachckhati 

16 See SEE, IX, pp. 2 ff. 

1^ The text (quoted WM, p, 30) is as follows: — 

Samhhogam hevalam yasiu hlrttayenndgamam hvachit 

hhogachchhaldpadeiena vijneyah sa tu tasharah 

16 'Pile text (quoted VYM, loc. cit,), is as follows: — 

Sdgamo dirghahdlaichdvichchhedoparavojjhitah 
pratyarthisarhnidhdnascha panchdngo bhoga isyate. 

16 The text (quoted SMC, p. 160) is as follows: — 

Sdgamd dlrghakdld chdvichchhinnoparavojjhitd 

pratyarthisaninidhdnd cha bhuhtih panchavidhd smrtd. 

26 Of, the statement of the Mitabsara (on YaJ, II, 27), 
namely that ownership (svatva) cannot arise from mere 
possession {bhoga), for then the possession of others’ pro- 
perties by theft and the like would be valid. 

21 * Yathesiaviniyogdrhatvena Sdstrabodhitatvam ’ 
(Dayabhaga quoted in Yyavaharamayukha, tr. by V. N. 
Mandlik, p. 31 n.). 

22 ‘ Atha ddyddinirnayopayogi svatvam, iachcha kraya-r 
pratigrahddijanyah sahtivUesal^/ YYM, p. 89. 

23 * Yathestaviniyogdrhatdvachchheda'ko dharmah svai- 
vam,* Yiramitrodaya, quoted, ibid, loc, ait, 

2^ X, 39-41 : — ‘ svdmi rihthakrayasamvibhdgaparigra- 
hddhigamesuJ 

26X, 115. 
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^ The test (quoted WM, Notes, p. 57) is as follows:— 

Lai)dham danahrayapraptam iauryam vaivahikam iathd 
bandhavadaprajapatam sadvidhastu dhanagamah. 

^ Quoted Apararka on Yaj. 11, 27. 

28Manu, VIII, 240-241; Arthaiastra, HI. 10 (' Tadeva 
say,dabhaksane kuryat vatabhede dvigunah. . . MmsSprati- 
hdram huryat), 

29 Yaj, II, 155; Brh., quoted YVM, p. 243; Arthasastra 
III, 9 {prasahydddne vdstuni steyadandah); III, 17 {madid- 
pasumanusyahsetragrJiahiranyasuvarjiasuk smavastrddindm 
sthulahadmvydndm dvisatdvarah pa'dchaiatapaTah), 

99 In Gaut, XIII, 17, hell is declared to be the pumsb- 
ment for theft of land. Manu, X, 168, and Vi, XXVI, 13, 
mention theft of land as equivalent to that of gold (one of 
the four Great Sins). In Manu, XI, 163, and Vi, LII, 6, 
theft of fields (hsetra) is included with the theft of slaves, 
houses and so forth, among the sins expiable with the lunar 
penance. 

9^ XIX, 17: — ‘ hiranyam gaurvdso hhumisiUa- 

gJirtamannamiti dcydnid 
* 32 111 , 10, 15. ‘ 

93 VII, 15. 

9^ See the list of forbidden articles of traffic in Ap, I, 
20, 12; Vas, II, 24 ffi 

95 X, 114. 

95 Arthasastra, III, 9 {jndtisdmanfadJianikdh Icramena 
hhumi'parigmhdn hretumabhydbhaveyuh iato'nye bdhydh) 

97 Ibid, III, 10 {Imraddh hwtadesvddhdnam vikrayam 
vd huryuh, hrahm adeyihdk hrahmadeyihesu) . 

Ibid, III, 9 {svdtmddhdne vihraye cha). 

99 Quoted, Vivadaratnakara, p. 189. 

^9 Ibid, Vin, 6-7. It is only in the late Sukraniti 
(I. 316) that the' king is asked to forbid the sale of immov- 
able property without his sanction. 

41 Of. Manu, VIII, 143; Nar, I, 125. 
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See Ap, 11, 28, 1; Vyasa, quoted WM, Notes, p. 
226; Brh, quoted loo. cdt. The ardhikas (otherwise called 
ardhasifins) are referred to in Manu, IX, 58, Yaj, II, 158, 
Vi, 57, 16. 

Arthasastra, III, 8 {pratisiddhasya cha vasatah 
niTasyataschdvakrayanam), 

Ibid, III, 9 (pmkraydvakTayddhibhdgahhoga- 
nisrstopab hoktdraichaimm praiikuryiih ) . 

For references see N. Dutt, Early History of the 
Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist Schools, pp. 100, 

143-144, 158, 161. 

Jat., Voi. IV, p. 281. 

^^0/. Milindapahho, p. 47 (PTS. ed.). 

48 El, VIII, 8, No, 9. 

^Ubid, No. 10. 

so J6id, I, 16, Nos. I and IL 

51 Ibid, I, 20, No. II. 

52 Ibid, I, 21. 

58(7/. the following extract from Tod's Annals and 
Antiquities of Rajasthan {ei, W. Crooke; Voi. I, pp. 
672-573) : — “ The ryot (cultivator) is the proprietor of the 
soil in Mew^ar. He compares his right therein to the 
aksaya duba which no vicissitudes can destroy. He calls 
the land his bdpota, the most emphatic, the most cherished 
and the most significant phrase his language commands for 
patrimonial inheritance. . . In accordance with this prin- 
ciple is the ancient adage not of Me war only but of all 
Bajputana, Bhog ra dhanni Eaj ho: bhum ra' dhanni ma 
cho, ‘ the Government is owner of the rent, but I am the 
master of the land.' ’* 

54 Qf Tod's account of the State of Mewar, quoted, 
Baden-Powell, Indian Village Community, p. 200 n. 

55 In the feudal states of Mediaeval Europe similarly 
the alod was held in full ownership, while the fiefs along with 
the copy -hold and servile tenures were held in divided 
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ownership hetween the grantor and the grantee. Of. 
Brissaud, A History of French Private Law, p. 269- 

See above, p. 19. 

Of. above, p. 11. 

See above, p. 83. 

See Arthasastra, II, 1-2. 

^ See Arthasastra, II, 1 (matsyaplavaharitapanyanam 
setusu Tdjd svdmyam gachchhet). 

See HES, p. 107. 

See ibid, p. 109. 

63 Ibid, pp. 120-121. 

' 6^ Ibid, pp. 118-121. 

^Ibid, p. 111. 

66yiii^243. 

67 0/. SEE, Vol. 35, XIX, 16-18. 

68 See above, pp. 31, 39, 60, 66. 

69 See above, p. 86, etc. 

76 See above, p. 40. 

71 See above, p. 51. 

71a Contrast Hopkins, op. cit., pp. 222 if. Prof. 
HopMn's arguments, although supported by a considerable 
array of references, are vitiated by the fact that he fails 
to distinguish what may be called the regalian rights of the 
king from the right of ownership, while he attaches undue 
importance to the vague and general statements in the 
Smrti works about the king's proprietary rights. 

72 Thus the Arthasastra distinguishes clearly between 
the revenue terms slid and bJidga. (HES, pp. 29 fi.) In 
the inscriptions udrahga and uparihara are distinguished 
from bhdgabhogahara, hlrany a and other charges. 

72a Indicative also of sovereign authority and not of 
ownership is the rule of Narada declaring immovable pro- 
perty that is held for three generations to be incapable of 
being alienated except with the king's sanction, 

73 For an account of the regalian rights in the Conti- 
nental States of the Middle Ages, see Huebner, A History 

16 
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of Germanic Prinate Law, pp. 268 ff.; Brissaud, A History 
of French Private Law, pp. 281 ff. 

'v 5^Yin, 39,:-, 

7% Quoted WM, p. 145. 

Baja hhumeh patirdrstah idstrajnairudahasya cha 
tabhydm anyattu yaddravyam tatra svdmyam kutum- 

bindm. 

Quoted Eajanitiprakasa of Mitramisra, p. 271. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal (Hindu Polity, Pt. II, PP- 178- 
174, 179, 182-183) gives a different explanation of the above- 
quoted texts of Manu, Eatyayana and Bhattasvamin, which 
tends to show that they give no warrant for the king's 
ownership of the soil. This view has been sought to be 
refuted in the author's paper ‘ Ownership of the Soil in 
Ancient India > (mq, Yol. 11, m 

78 See HES, pp. 167-170, 191-192, 225-226, for reference 
and explanation. 

79 See Biihler's note on Manu, VIII, 39 (SBE, VoL 26, 

p. 260 w.); Hopkins, 0ld and New, p. 22B; Shama- 

sastry, Eng. tr. of Artha^astra, p. 144 n.; Vincent Smith, 
Oxford History of India, 2nd ed., p. 90; Breloer, Kautallya- 
Studien I, p. 69. 

89 The text, (Mimarhsa-sutras, VI, 7, 2) is as follows : — 
* na hhilmih sydt sarvdn pratyaviiistaivdt.' This important 
passage was first brought to the notice of Western scholars 
by Colebrooke {Miscellaneous Essays, Yol. I, pp- 320-321). 

81 The relevant extracts from the text of Savara's com- 
mentary may be given as follows:—* ksetrdndm UitdrO' 
manusya driyante ^na krisnasya prthivtgolakasya. , . . 
ydvatd hhogena sarvabhaumo hhwmerlste tdvafd anyo^pi na 
tasya kaschidviiesah sdrvabhaumatve'sya tvetadadhikam 
yad asau prthivydm sambhutdndm vrlhyddmam raksanena 
nirvistasya kasyachid bhdgasya Isie na bhumeh,'' '/For the 
date of Savara' see Wintemitz, GIL, III, 426 and of, Keith, 
Karma Mlmdmsd, p, 9, 

82 The reference is to the following extract from 
Medhatithi’s commentary on Manu, VHI, 99: — sarva- 
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B^hara'^arha sarvajanopabhogya hevalam rajam rakm- 
nirddesamatrahhaja ityahhipmyah. 

See 'Nyayamalavistara ' (ASS ed.), .p. B 58 ; For tte 
term ‘State territory’ the original has mahdbhumi, .oi Mhick 
the meaning is explained by Madhaya’s description of the 
same as gopatha-rdjmndrga-jaldiayddyanvitd (‘ endowed 
with the cattle-tracks, royal roads, tanks and so forth 
and his contrasting it with asddhdranabhuhhandaf ‘ non- 
public land/ 

The text of Khandadeva (Mysore ed., p. 317) is as fol- 
lows : — ‘ Yeyam mahdprthivi tasydssdrvahhaumadhanatvdt 
tena tadddnamiti prdpte sdrvahhaumasydpi na tasydm 
vam, jayasydpi cha iatrusvdmihadhanagfhahsetfddwisaya 
eva svatvotpddahatvdt, mahdpfthivydntu Tdfyamdtfddhik- 
drasyaiva jayena sampddandt rdjyam hi svavisayaparipalaM- 
'hantakoddharanarupam tannimitiaham cha tasya harsake- 
bhyah kardddnam dandy ebhyascha dandadanam ityetdvan- 
mdiram, na tvetdvatd tasydm svatvam. . . pankrayddilan- 
dham gfhaksetrddikaniu deyameva.'* Prof. Keith {Karma 
Mimamsa, p. 12) fixes the date of Khandadeva’s death in 
1665 A.C. According to the latest Indian editor of the 
Bhattadipika (Mysore ed., Yol. I, Introd, pp. iii-v) the 
author lived 50 years before the time of Shah Jehan {reigned 
16274658 A.C.). 

See ibid, p. 91. 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


I.-A HISTORY OF HINDU POLITICAL THEORIES 
(OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS) 

Select opinions on the first edition, 1928, 

Prof. A. B. Keith:— “ It is unquestionably one of the 
most considerable contributions yet made to this interesting 
topic. The author's information is extensive, and what 
is more important in this matter, his judgment is normally 
extremely sound, and his views are effectively and clearly 
expressed." 

Prof. Hermann Jacobi:— ‘ The book certainly is 
a proof of the author's learning and extensive reading;" 

Prof. E. Washburn Hopkins:— “ Its comprehensive 
treatment is admirable, and it throws new light on the 
relation between Brahmanic and Buddhistic theories of 
Government." 

Prof. Julius Jolly:— " Some of the Sanskrit works 
used in it, such as the Eajanitiratnakara and the Nitima* 
yukha, have never been analysed before. The statements 
of Medhatithi, Apararka and Vijhanesvara in their cele- 
brated commentaries are also very interesting. The old 
theory of Prof. Max Muller, that India has no place in the 
political history of the world, has been well refuted, like- 
wise the opinion that there is no provision in the Hindu 
system for the interests of the State and the development 
of the race. The importance of the Artiiasfistra for the 
reconstruction of political science has been well brought 
out." 

Journal of the American Oriental Society: — Our 
author brings out very sanely the fundamental differences 
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between what have been called the Hindu theories of the 
‘ socicil contract ’ and the ‘ divine right of kings ’ and 
their European analogs/’ 

Mind; — “Dr. G-hoshai is one of the first to have 
opened up a branch of Indian speculation which has never 

been investigated by Western scholars His book is 

written in the clearest idiomatic English and in a w^eli- 
ordered and emphatic style, with a commendable urbanity 
in dealing wdth opponents. It will undoubtedly be an aid, 
as he says, in furnishing the data from an Eastern point 
of view, of a true science of Comparative Politics.” 

International Journal of Ethics: — “ His work is excel- 
lently written and is a model of clear and sober judgment.” 

The American Historical Review: — “ The author is 
well trained in both Hindu and Occidental learning. He 
criticises sanely the comparisons that have been made be- 
tween Western political theories and those of India; his 
attitude towards such comparisons is, generally speaking, 
reserved or even skeptical............. The book can be recom- 
mended to Western students of political theory as a sane 
interpretation, from the historical and comparative stand- 
point, of what the ancient Hindus accomplished in that 
field.” 

The Spectator: — “ Professor Ghoshal of Calcutta has 
written a History of Hindu Political Theories which is 
eommendably fresh and stimulating. The author is 
familiar with Western political thought as well as with the 
teaching of the Sanskrit classics, and his comparisons 
between the two — especially as regards kingship — are of 
special interest.” 

RMsta degli Studii Orientalii: — “ Ghoshal dobbiamo 
uno studio soddisfacente, precise e bene informato su una 
parte della letteratura e del pensiero delT India, non 
ancora studiata come meritrebbe.” 
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Select opinions on the second edition^ 1927. 

Prof. M. Wintemitz in Indologica Pragensias — ‘‘ I 
consider the work a most valuable contribution to the 
history of political theories in Ancient India/’ 

Deutsche Literaturzeitung:— ‘ Ghoshal legt hier die 
zweite Ausgabe seines zuerst im Jalir 1923 erschienenen 
Buches vor, ein griindliches, sachkundiges, besonnenes 
und fesselndes Werk, hoch erfreulich in ganzen und in seinen 
Gliedern. , . Eins der besten unter den vielen seit der 
Wiederauffindung des Kautilyatextes veroffentlichten 
Werke iiber altindische Politik und in seiner ganz 
geschichtlich gerichteten Eigenart wohl oline Nebenbuhler.” 

The Statesman (Calcutta) It forms a well- 
arranged, well-balanced and comprehensive review of the 
use, growth and decline of the political thought of the 
Hindus from the Vedic times to the last phase, which 
extended almost up to the beginning of British rule in 
India.” 


IL CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF 
THE HINDU REVENUE SYSTEM 

(Published by the Calcutta University, 1929). 

Select opinions. 

Prof. E. J. Hapson: — It is a valuable contribution to 
the Economic History of Ancient and Mediaeval India.,., 
The widely scattered evidence contained in the inscriptions 
and in copper-plate land-grants of Northern India has never 
before been so carefully collected and discussed.” 
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Ffof . A. B. , Eeltii ; — *Mt is a very valuable eoukibu- 
tion to our knowledge of the subject by reason of its objec- 
tivity and the effort made to elucidate the Kautiliya 
Arthasastra by examination of the other evidence, in special 
that of inscriptions bearing on the topic. On the points 
examined the comparison of different records often throws 
admirable light/’ 

Prof. M. Wintemitz:— is a very important 
work on an interesting subject that to my knowledge has 
hitherto not yet been treated at all, and certainly not so 
fully and in such a scholarly manner. It is a valuable 
contribution to the history of Ancient Indian politics and 
economies/’ 

Prof. Sylvain L^vi : — * ‘ I wash to express my very high 
appreciation of this work. ... I know of very few books 
lately published which can, in my opinion, compare with it.” 

Prof. Louis Finot:—” An excellent contribution to a 
very important matter in the history of India. It is based 
on a careful study of the texts and affords many useful 
observations which will prove a great help for scholars who 
will take the subject in their turn.” 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar in a notice of the book in the 
Modern Review writes: — ‘‘ The author who is a practised 
writer on Hindu polity and administration has carried our 
knowledge of the subject a good deal forward by concen- 
trating light from the inscriptions by means of painstaking 
synthesis, while his knowledge of French and German has 
enabled him to utilize the latest published researches of 
European Orientalists. His ‘ Glossary of fiscal terms ’ wdil 
be particularly helpful not only to students of Ancient 
Indian polity, but also to epigraphists and Sanskritists in 
general. . . The author’s wide outlgok and far-ranging 
comparisons will demand careful consideration of his 
theories on the part of his critics, even when they differ 
from him/’ 
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The Times Literary Supplement; — '' The Hindu 
revenue system, on the history of which Professor 
Ghoshai speaks with high authority, is to be reckoned 
as one of the political achievements of the human 
race. . . The chief authorities are the Smritis, the Leviticus 
of Hindu scripture, and the famous Arthasastra, or Book of 
Government, by Kautilya, a Western Indian of about the 
third century A.D. The rules and maxims of these authori- 
ties, says Professor Ghoshal, ' surpass the achievements of 
classical antiquity and tend to approach the ideas of Euro- 
pean thinkers in the 18th and early 19th centuries.' This 
estimate seems fully warranted." 


III. ANCIENT INDIAN CULTURE IN AFGHANISTAN 

(Published BY THE Greater India Society, Calcutta, 1928). 

The Modern Review:—'' The book . . . gives for the 
first time a faithful rdsumd of the latest discoveries in the 
field made by the French and German scholars." 



OTHER UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 

Ancient System of Irrigation In Bengali by Sir William 
Wilicock'S, Demy ;8?o, pp. 134.. 1930. Ks. 1-8. 

Agricultural Indebtedness in India and its Remedies, 

by Satiscbandra Bay, M.A. Eoyal 8vo, pp. 493. Bs. 7-0. 

It treats of Indian economic problems in one of their 
aspects, the materials being collected from old and inacces- 
sible Blue Books, proceedings of Legislative Councils, and 
Government Reports and Publications. The compilation is 
designed to be a source-book and guide for advanced 
students and teachers who desire to prosecute a special 
study of Indian Economics. 

Conterits: Chapter I — ^Indebtedness of the Land-hold- 
ing Classes. Chapter II — Grant of Loans and Advances to 
Agriculturists. Chapter III — ^Belief of Indebted Agricul- 
turists. Chapter IV — Eestrictions on the Alienation of 
Lands. Chapter V — Provision of Borrowing Facilities. 

Problems of Rural India, by Prof. N. Ganguly, B.Sc., 
Ph.D. (London), Professor of Agriculture, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Member of the Eoyal Commission on Indian Agricul- 
ture. Royal 8vo, pp. 166. Es. 2-4. 

Land Revenue Administration in India, by Satis- 
chandra Bay, M.A. Royal 8vo, pp. 142. Es. 2-13. 

Compiled from red-letter reports of the five major 
provinces of India revised by the Governments. The book 
deals with matters of immense interest to a great ‘majority 
of the population of India. Apart from its purely financial 
aspect, the book is of great importance from the social and 
political point of view. 
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Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta (Thesis ap- 
proved for the Degree of Doctor of Science in the Univer- 
sity of London), hj 8, G. Panandikar, M.A., Ph.D. pp. 872. 
1926. Es. 5. 

The author has examined and analysed in detail the 
economic life of the Bengal Delta in all its aspects and has 
shown that its economic conditions are gradually tending 
to approximate more and more to those in the West. He 
has also suggested practical remedies for the defects in 
the economic organization of the Delta. It is not only a 
valuable work to the student of economics, but is also 
expected to be of great help to the politician and the 
administrator. 



